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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
————_>__——_- 
OHAPTER XL 


What can I pay thee for this noble usage 
But grateful praise? So beaven itself is paid. 
Rowe. 

A more extended description of Aylmar Manor 
may not be unwelcome, since it was the pride of the 
country for miles around. 

The house was a large square building with exten- 
sive wings, built of stone in the most substantial 
manner, and ornamented with the various improve- 
ments of modern taste. In front of the dwelling the 
jawn was dotted with noble trees, which stood singly, 
or in clumps. These trees were simply the edge or 
fringe of the park which stretched away on one side 
of the mansion in charming luxuriance. On the other 
side the shade was far less dense, and in the summer 
time fountains sparkled in the mingled shade and 
sunshine. 

As the travellers drove up, however, there was 
little in the sceue to tempt a prolonged survey, ‘The 
wind blew coldly through the gloomy firs; the dead 
oak-leaves fluttered over the ground, which looked 
singularly green for December; and the statues and 
urns which were scattered among the trees looked 
like ghosts in their unreal whiteness. 

“ Well, we're at home, my lad,” said Mr. Aylmar, 
as the footman opened the carriage door, and the 
principal entrance to the dwelling simultaneously 
flew open. ‘*Come!” 

He led the way up the steps into the handsome 
hall, where the servants were collected to greet their 
master, and after acknowledging their hearty saluta- 
tions, conducted Reginald into a room, which presented 
a perfect picture of home comfort. 

‘Sit down by the fire, my boy,” said the proprietor 
of the mansion, with kindly heartiness. ‘“ That's 
right—take an easy-chair. Our drive has brought 
some colour to your cheeks!” 

“TI wish I could always stay here, Mr. Aylmar,” 
sighed the lad, placing himself in’ a corner by the 
fire. “The manor roust be beautiful in summer!” 


[THE TEMPTER VISITS HIS VICTIM IN PRISON.] 

“So it is!” declared the gentleman, pleased with 
his guest's admiration of his own favourite home. 
“There are beautiful views from the house and 
grounds. Ina day or two, when this sudden streak of 
cold weather has passed, you will find the mauor 
charming enough even in winter. I want you to 
make yourself at home, my boy, and go through the 
picture galleries, conservatories, and the whole house. 
As I like rest and quiet, I'll send Podley with you, 
and he shall relate all the family history to amuse 
ou.” 

Reginald thanked his friend warmly and expressed 
a wish to look at the pictures. 

Accordingly, after an early lunch, Mr. Aylmar rang 
for his butler, who had preceded him to the manor, 
and said: 

“ Podley, show this young gentleman the picture 
galleries and éntertain him.” 

The butler bowed, pleased with his proposed task, 
and conducted Reginald from the apartment, leaving 
Mr, Aylmar to his books and musings. 

They passed up a stately staircase, along a wide 
corridor, through various passages, finally arriving at a 
magnificent apartment of unusual length and breadth, 
which was lighted by windows overhead. 

The floor was of polished oak, almost black with 
age, and the panelled walls were fitted with rows and 
double rows of pictures of great value and beauty. 
One side of the room was covered with the master- 
pieces of world-renowned artists, and Reginald gazed 
upon them with wondering delight. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” he murmured. ‘“ How real 
those summer scenes look! I can almost feel the 
warmth of those glorious sunsets.” 

“ Oh, ’tisn’t that, Mr. Reginald,” returned the prac- 
tical butler, “ it’s the fire that warms the gallery. The 
master loves to sit here or walk to and fro, so when 
we're at the manor the picture-gallery is always 
warmed—that is, if it’s witter. His favourite spot 
is the window seat at the end, for there’s a splendid 
view to be had from it! If you look at the pictures 
closely,” he added, “ you'll see the card of the painter 
stuck in the frame. The master could tell who painted 
aby picture, I believe, just by lvoking at the style!” 








Reginald expressed his wonder at Mr. Aylmar’s re- 
markable knowledge of pictures and painters, and 
Podley, flattered in his affection for his master, re- 
sponded : 

“These pictures are all well enough, Mr. Reginald. 
and cost a miut of money, but to my mind the family 
pictures are more interesting. Won't you take alook 
at them now?” 

Reginald replied in the affirmative, and the butler 
conducted him across the gallery, and to the end, 
7 ey a deep window looked out upon the lawn, and 
said: 

“ This double row here, Mr. Reginald, contains pic- 
tures of all the Aylmars, and a noble race they were, 
if Ido say it, and as you can see for yourself. This 
one,” he added, proudly and pompously, indicating 
the portrait of an old gentleman with remarkably 
long hair, ‘* was the earl, the ancestor of my master, 
and a grand nobleman he was too. If Mr. Philip 
hadn't been a younger son of a younger son, he'd a 
been an earl this minute, which he deserves to be.” 

When Reginald had bestowed suflicient attention to 
the portrait of the earl, Podley introduced to him the 
picture of a stately dame, in a remarkably fantastic 
costume, who was declared to be the earl’s lady. 

“And wasn’t she a beauty?” asked the butler, ad- 
miringly. ‘* You don’t see such lace ruffs now-a-days, 
and that diamond stomacher must have cost a large 
fortune. But the family could afford it, Mr. Reginald. 
Though Mr. Philip is a younger branch, he’s very 
rich.” 

From the illustrious pair whose portraits headed the 
line, the butler proceeded to other earls and coun- 
tesses, commenting on their histories and appearances, 
and taking good care to show forth the family glories. 

Beside every portrait of a male member of tlio 
Aylmar family was one of a female, and, as the butler 
explained that they represented always the head of the 
house and his wife, Reginald took great interest in 
cemparing them. 

“The Aylmars are a grand old race,” remarked tho 
butler, as proudly as though he claimed the Aylmar 
name and lineage. “The gentlemen have alwuys 
been brave and generous, and tbe ladies have been 
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always renowned for beauty andivirtue. My grand- 
fatver and my father lived andidied in their service, 
aud it’s tlie greatest grief of mevand my missus that 
we've no son to follow in out steps,” and the portly 
attendant sighed. ‘ Ah, here's thepicture of the pretty 
Lady Blanche. She is the heroine of oneof the family 
legends. Would you like to hear it?” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Roginald, eagerly. 
stories, especially true ones!” 

“The Lady Blauche,” began the butler, “ was 
the daughter of the earl you see there, and sister of 
that one. And that reminds me thatthe present earl 
has duplicates of all these pictures in his own gallery 
—though that’s neither here nor there. The father 
of tie Lady Blanche promised his daughter's hand to 
the only son of a marquis when she was a mere 
chili, The two fathers made the match, and when 
the young lord and lady grew up they were expected 
tokeep it. Though neither had seen the other, both 
lated to have their future partner picked out for ’em, 
and set themselves against the agreement. The young 
lord left home for awhile, and tlie father of the Lady 
Llanche sent her here to the manor to stay till she 
should consent to marry bis choice. The poor young 
lady gotin the habit of wandering about the meigh- 
bourhood with her maid, in search of flowers, and on 
one of these occasions she met a young fisberman by 
the trout stream. I'll show it to you some day, 
Mr. Reginald. They met again and again, and fell 
in love with each other——” 

“And where was the young lord all that time?” 
asked the lad. 

“T am coming to that, sir. The young fisherman 
didn't know the lady’s name, and she was eq 
ignorant of his. At last they planned to elope, 
then it all came out—the fisher was the yo 
himself, hiding in the country from his father. They 
were as happy as anybody need be when they die- 
covered each other's identity. There was agratd 
wedding soon after, and before many years passéd 
Lady Blanche was a marchioness !” 

Proceeding frourone portrait to another, the*worthy 
attendant narrated-various interesting and romantic 
incidents in the career of each, and finally paused 
before the last picture of the lower row, saying: 

“This picture is the portrait of Mr. Philip him- 
self—the last of this branch of the fami'y. It's the enly 
one that basn’t a companion to it. How I wish the 
master would . I remember when he wasn't 
so grave and, what do they call it?—ol, misanthropic 
as he is now. He was as merry a lad as you'd wish 
to see and the pride of his lady mother’s heart. But 
times have changed, and I don’t believe my master 
will ever marry!” 

“ But he isn’t old,” suggested the lad. “If I were 
a lady, I'd marry him right off. He’s the nicest and 
best gentleman I ever saw.” 

“Or I either, Mr. Reginald,” was tle response. 
“There’s but one Mr. Philip in this world. He looks 
harsh, and sometimes speaks so—though never to me 
—but his heart is as tender as a child's. He ain't 
what he was before he had his disappointment!” 

“ Disappointment ?” echoed the lad. 

“Yes. Idon't know as I'm doing wrong to men- 
tion it to you, you're being his friend, though I’ve 
never spoken of the mattéer-to a soul except my wife, 
Mrs. Podley, the housekeeper, youknow. Sit down, 
sir, and I'll tell you all about it!” 

He placed a chair for the lad ‘directly opposite the 
portrait of the present owner of the manor and‘stood 
respectfully beside him, until Reginald insisted upon 
his also taking aseat. After some demur, he com- 
plied and proceeded. 

“It happened years aco, Mr/ Reginald, more than 
ten years ago, in my lady’s time, when’ there used to 
be great gaicties at the manor. The county families 
used to come on long visits’ here, and: my Jady and 
Mr. Philip—his father was dead~uséd to return 
these visits; and there were balls and ‘parties and all 
that. I'm afeard we'll never see such gay and happy 
days again.” 

The butler paused, gave a moment to mournful re- 
trospection, and continued : 

“ Among the families they used to be intimate with 
were the Tracys——” 

“The Tracys!” repented Recinald. 
Miss Tracy—a Miss' Johanna Tracy.” 

“Do you know! ber? Why, she’s the very lady 
I'm going to tell you about—Miss Johanna Tracy of 
Lincoluashire.” 

“Yes, of Longholme.” 

“ It’s the identical lady !” declared Podley. “ Some- 
how I got the idea that she had‘married. She had a 
guardian in those days, and a nice gentleman he was. 
lremember one visit they made to the manor. The 
party consisted of Miss Tracy, her guardian,‘and a 
niece, or cousin, of Miss Tracy—the daughter of her 
half-sister or brother—a young lady about her own 
ege. Miss Willa we called her.” 


“TI like 


“T know a 


Reginald again interrupted the’ butler by declaring 
that he knew Miss Tracy's niece, little Willa Heath. 


“She must be the daughter of¢#hat Miss Willa, 
Mr. Reginald. ‘Mr. Philip fell'dn love with Miss 
Tracy, though his attentions to ltr were-delicatetike, 
and he laughed and bantered with Miss Willa far 
more. Loving the-mastersas I didyand ‘seeing: him 
every day, I couldn't help knowing the state of his 
feelings, although he never said a word about them. 
But servants ain’t blind; sir. -Andit was plain to be 
seen that Miss Tracy returned his leve. Bless her 
pretty face! How she used to blush when he looked 
at her, and how shy she was! At last, after slie went 
home, he wrote her a note asking her to have him. I 
took the letter to the office myself, for he didn’t want 
it put in the regular post-bag, and from that reason 
and his unusual manner I knew what must be the 
contents of the letter.” 

“ Didn’t Miss Tracy get the letter ?” 

“Yes, fast enough. I went every day after that 
for the letters till the answer came, and I thought ef 
course it must be favourable. But it couldn't have 
‘been, for Mr. Philip feil ill of a fever, and when he 
recovered Miss Tracy had left England, giving orders 
to her bankers to give no one her address. I'd like 
to know,” added the butler, reflectively, ‘why she 
refused him. I know she set a great store by him. 
Women are all curious creatures, whetherady or 
peasant. l’ve always had an idea that Miss Tracy 
thought there was an engagement between bMr/ 
Philip and Miss Willa, but then Miss Willa 
a Mr. Heath soon after. This iea strange world, Mr. 
Reginald. And so you know Miss Willa’s daughter? 
I'd like to see her. Is she like her mother ?” 

“T don’t know. Her mother is dead.” 

The butler si; -again—his recollections having 


a depressing t upon -his ‘then his 
gaze restéd upon the lad’sboughtful face. 
“ |’m»afeard, Mr. “Reginald,” he said, “that I’ve 


been making you gloomy,atid’the master woit’t like 
that. There’s a comical picture here of someeats [ 
‘want to: show you, so as you'llibe smiling when you 
go back to’Mr. Aylmar.” 

The picture produced the desired effect upon the 
lad, his gravity relaxing, and the butlerthon proposed 
to show him over the entiremansion. : 

The offer was accepted,sand Reginald waseim- 
ducted through the great drawing-room, the ‘will- 
filled library, the pleasant; morning-rooms, the Mate 
lady’s boudoir, &c., and finally returnedto Mr. Aplimar, 
well pleased with his experiences. 

“Well, my boy,” said the gentleman, laying saiside 
his book, ‘how do you like the manor-house.aid its 
contents ?” 

“Oh, it’s splendid, sir. 
nificent. 
them !”" 

Mr.“Aylmar smiled at the lad's enthusiasm, and 
remarked : 

“I suppose you have heard all the old family 
legends. Podley has them al! by heart’ and delights 
in nothing so much as to relate them to a good lis- 
tener.” 

The lad blushed, the thought suddenly occurring 
to him that perhaps he had done wrong in listening 
to the tale of Mr. Aylinar's “‘disappointment,” and an- 
swered ; 
“Yes, sir; Podley told me something about every! 
picture.” 

“Tncluding mine, of course?” said ‘tle gentleman. 
“No doubt you.have learned that, in his opinion, I 
am unparalleled. ‘That butler of mine, my boy, 
keeps alive my faith in humanity. By the way, 
Reginald, I have been thinking that I ought to 
write to your uncle immediately ard assure lim 
of your existence, otherwise he may take steps toenter 
upon the possession of your fortune, if you have 
avy.” 

“ But he will take me away from herd?” faltered 
the lad. 

“I need not mention your Whereabouts, my boy, 
but Le must know that’you are still alive. Whatever 
he is, such a communication is ‘due to him. and to 


And the pictures are mag- 
I uever saw anything to compare with 


yourself. Batdo not think I am going to give you 
up just yet. You‘ niust complete your visit to tle 
manor.” 


Mr. Aylmar was touched at the 1ad’s silent distress, 
and endeavoured to cheer him, in which task he but 
partially succeeded. - 

“Oh, if I could omty live with you, Mfr. Aylmar,” 
sighed the lad,“ I should be perfectly happy! “You 
are all alone here, withno relative. “Don’t you want 
me to stay?” 

This earnest supplication touched the gentleman's 
heart, and he realized that he was \indeéd alone at the 
manor, With no one to talk to besides his servants. 
Reginald’s frank, enthusiastic character ‘interested him 
greatly, and he felt that he should really have an 
object in life if he could keep the lad with him.and 
mouldand train himashe pleased. At this very thought 
—~ -~ a fatherly tenderness for'the boy, and he re- 
pli 





ied: 
“We'll seewo'll seo, Reginald. ‘Have no fears. 








| had created a favourable impression in 


Pevbmps you aiid |I may sped many happy years to- 
ether.” 


~“MrsAlymtr was thoughtful daring the remainder 
of the day, but wrote his iutended letter to Mr Reid 
Westcourt before evening, and insisted upon the lad’s 
enclosing a note. to his uncle. 

“Johanna has adopted Reginald’s little. friend,” 
mused Mr. Aylmar, when the letters had been de- 
spatched, “and why should I not adopt the boy him- 
self? I will study his character for a few days, and 
then if I so decide, I'll take a trip to town and see if 
I can gain Mr. Westcourt’s consent to keep the lad!” 





CHAPTER XIL 
Tremble, thou wretch ; 
Thou hast within thee undivalged crimes 
Unwhipp'd of justice. Shakespeare. 

Os the morning subsequent to the incidents related 
in the preeeding chapter Mr. and Mrs. Reid Westcourt 
were seated in their back drawing-room engaged in 
conversation. The merchant wore a triumphant, yet 
uneasy expression, as if, while rejoicing over the 
success of all his schemes, he yet feared detection. 
Since he had learned of the burning of his warehouse 
he -had scarcely allowed himself a moment of rest 
more than was absolutely necessary for his health, 
and his assumed grief and astonishment a the event 

, T8. 
His felicity woald have been quite com bi not 
‘the instrument of his crime Hiser thar > onli 
As the-ease stood, he had every reason to fear that 
Fennes would, in his own défence, the 
avhole truth of the matter. “The very thought of 
such a betrayal tea cold sweat to the brow of 
the merohantjand made his limbs tremble as with an. 


a 
TSot prevent such a confession now became the 
‘primary object of his existence. 
“He had notyyet visited his unfortunate and Jess. 
confederate, partly because’he feared todo so, 
but/he bad \determined to sco:himthat very day and 


While he was-so deeply absorbed imthought M 
Whi ‘Was so ya re. 
Westcourt laid aside the morning: p: had been 
perusing, sand *teok ump “same. - ; owhich: 

ep regermared being the: 
retrimming of a black séilix avith heavy bands: 
of crape. ¥ 

theme attired in thersombre garb of woe, her- 
dress being of some soft, densely black material, and 
her ornaments were of the plainest jet. 

“My dear;*she said, breaking the silence, “ how 
sympathizing everybody is with our‘afflictions. The 
morning paper I have just read has quite an article 
about your great fire, and asks if the lives and pro- 
perty of the community are to be destroyed with 
impunity by-aggratefal wretches like Femnes. It 
speaks of “yohr *well+known - enterprize, your lofty 
integrity, and exeeHent-family,-and calls upon the- 
community to sympathize with you in your bereave- 
ment of a nephesy, and your pecuniary losses! Don’t 
you want to see the paper?” 

Mr. Westcourt aroused himself, and replied that he- 

had glanced. ever the:article in: question, but, would 
like, to seo it a second time. His wife handed him. 
the Times;and: he read the, paragraph referred to, 
dwelling -longest:upon its concluding sentence, which: 
avas to the effect that it xvas hoped that the merehant’s. 
insurance would nearly cover.bis losses. 
“My dear,” resumed dis wife, when:ho had tessed 
the paper aside, “ what-a terrible fate. poor Reginald 
endured! Who -could have. foreseen such. an event 
when you put lim into the; warehouse? I have 
been so: overcome that I have declined seving -visitora: 
since. the.fire. . People.are so inconsiderate, they don’t 
give oneva chance to have .a decent suit of mourning 
made before they call, and of course it’s out of the 
question : seeing them.in colours! Somehow one 
doesn’t seem to be in meurning, or look at all,afficted, 
when in, ordinary dress!” 

Mr. Westcourt did not appear to hear, much Jess’ to- 
heed, those bits -of feminine wisdow,and_ his wife 
continued, rather impatiently : 

"Do pay some ‘attention, Reid. .I want. to. talk-to 

you,abeut our-future. We're very rich: people now, 

with; Reginabi’s fortune, and k.am tired oftown. You 
might buy a splendid country, louse, and. obtain a seat 

in the House of Commons. At: last, thank, fortune, 

we can. give up trade and:see society! I sshalkcut 

our present acquaintance immediately. @rianais now 

an heiress. Seventy thousaud pounds! , Ah! Reid, 
ave are very rich!” 

The nierchant assented, with.a look his wife did.not 
fail to notice. 

“ Qf course, Reid,” She:said, with a sudden thonght,, 
“there can be no mistake: in, regard. to. Reginald’s- 
death. Of course he’s dead! But then, 1 mean, thoy 
haven't found any: bones yet.” 

“ Of course not,” replied the.merchant, turning pale. 





“Tho walls have fallen in aud bis bonesansy not, be 
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found for some time yet. They may never be found, 
for it is most possible they have been calcined.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Mrs. Westcourt, thoughtfully. 
“Poor boy! Well, it was very improbable that he 
would have lived to attain his majority, and it’s 
better for him that he has died young. By the way, 
Reid, the paper says you were insured. Will. the 
insurance nearly cover your loss?” 

“ Quite!” was the reply. 

“Hew delightful! But do you think, Reid, the 
insurance companies will pay the money—the build- 
ing having been set on fire, you know ?” 

“Certainly, they will pay it, Isabella. They in- 
sured against fire, and the fire has consumed my 
property. They can do no less than pay it!” 

“ How strange that Fennes.should have treated you 
so ungratefully, Reid. Hanging is certainly too good 
for him. To think, after all your kindness to him too, 
he should burn your warehouse and goods. I shall 
never trust in looks again, How polite he always was 
when I went to the warehouse. I thought him a very 
nice young man.” 

The merchant winced under these observations, and 
Mrs. Westcourt asked: 

“What do you think they'll do with him, Reid? 
The paper speaks of his hardened bearing, for he has 
said, scarcely a word since his arrest.” 

“T am sure I don’t know, Isabella,” was the reply, 
‘He is, of course,a dangerous young man; but. I 
think they may let him off with——” 

“Let him off! Why, he killed Reginald and burnt 
your warehouse, . As to the, first,” she added, lower- 
ing her voice to.a whisper, “ why, I am not sorry that 
we have come into possession of Reginald’s fortune. 
But to think of those lovely silks burning like 
so much paper. If I had only known the villain’s in- 
tentions, L-would have removed a stock of silks for 
my own and Oriana’s future use. Plain silks are 
always fashionable.” 

The merchant glanced suspiciously at his wife, and 
saw that no glimmer of the truth prompted her remark, 
and he answered, bypocritically : 

“ Yes, Isabella, if we had only known. Butregrets 
are useless and Reyinald’s fortune isample for all our 


“And you will retire immediately from that odious 
trade ?” 

The merchant was ebout to answer in the affirma- 
tive when the postman’s knock was heard, 

“+ Another letter of condolence, I suppose,” he said. 
“T never knew until this.misfortune came ppon me 
how enviable a reputation I held in the. mercantile 
world. It quite softens my grief.” 

Before, tue lady could reply, .a;servant entered, 
bringing a letter to her master. 

“ From the country,” be, remarked, when the maid 
had withdrawn. “I wonder who it’s from. The 
whole thing looks aristocratic.” 

He surveyed the heavy white envelopestamped with 
a crest, and then tore it open, glancing at the dateand 
signature of the principal epistle, an inner one falling 
on his knee. 

“ Fyrom the Hen. Philip Aylmar, of Aylmar Manor, 
Isabella,” he remarked, complacently., ‘‘He was a 
great. friend of my brother's, and has. doubtlessly 
written. to express his horror at the fate of his son.” 

“Mr. Aylmar, of Aylmar Manor,” repeated Mrs. 
Westcourt. ‘“ You see, Reid, how ready people are to 
help us into society. But read what he says.” 

‘he nierchant complied, but ere he had read three 
lines he uttered a cry of mingled wrath and disappoint- 
ment, becoming deathly pale. 

“ What is it?” cried his wife, in alarm. 

The merchant made no attempt to reply until he 
had finished the epistle, and then he gasped, rather than 
spoke : 

“ Reginald is alive !” 

“Alive!” cried his wife. ‘“ What do you mean ?” 

“ He is alive and.at Aylmar Manor.” 

“Oh, how shameful!” ejaculated Mis, Westcourt, in 
a burst of angry tears. “ Are you sure it’s true, Reid? 
The boy, has been letting us think him dead all this 
while since the fire, and now to have it turn. out so! 
What does Mr. Aylmar say ?” 

“He says the boy escaped from the fire almost 
miraculously, and fell under his protection in a sin- 
gular manner, which will be explained hereafter, or 
which the boy will himself explain. He says that he 
wislies to keep him at the manor a week, and will then 
see me personally.” 

“J wouldu’t let the boy stay another minute,” de- 
clared Mrs. Westcourt. “I'd telegraph for him to 
come home immediately, and then lock him up 
on bread and water. But what is that paper on your 
knee ?” 

It was the letter of Reginald to which she referred, 
and the merchant read it aloud, interspersing ejacula- 
tiuns here and there throughoat. It gave a history of 
the lad’s adventures from the ‘night of the fire, and 
concluded by begging to be allowed'to remain at the 
menor as lovg as % pleased Mr. Aylmar. 





The letter caused both husband and wife terrible 
pangs of disappointment. Only a few minutes before 
they had thought Reginald’s fortune theirs, and had 
dreamed of how they wouki spend it—and now they 
felt that the merchant would be obliged to resume his 
trade and devote additional years to business. 

They discussed the matter at great length, and the 
husband finally decided: 

**We cannot refuse Mr. Aylmar’s request that the 
lad shall remain a week af the manor. Concea) your 
disappointment, Isabella, What would the werld 
think ?” 

This allusion to “the world” nearly threw Mrs. 
Westcourt into a fit of hysterics, and she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Reid, just think what might have been. And 

I’ve sent for my dressmaker to come and fit me with 
mourning to-day. Still,” she added, more hopefully, 
“the boy is not well yet, and he cannot endure many 
years.” 
The merchant’s wife weuld have been indignant at 
sucha heartless speech a week before, but her disap- 
pointment in being compelled to resign her magnifi- 
cent dreams, to give\up' the fortune sie had already 
grown to believe hers, deadened Ler heart and sensi- 
bility. 

“ We must make the best we can of the matter, Psa- 
bella,” said the merchant, when he bad schooled him- 
self to comparative calmness. ‘“ As you say, hecannot 
live long, and we shall be histheirs. I must go to the 
City now. We have a building offered us near tle 
site of the old one, which very fortunately is unoc- 
cupied, and Hutcliley is thereat work. Poor Hutchley! 
He blames himself for having’ been absent, and de- 
clares that Fennes would never have dared commit 
such an act if he had remained on duty. I must go 
down and secure the building of whieh Hutchley Las 
taken temporary possession, and send on necessary 
orders to the manufacturers for more goods !” 

He arose, donned his hat,and departed from his 
dwelling, but, instead of proceeding directly to-engage 
the building'of which he bad spoken, he directed bis 
nm to the prison-cell of Fennes. 

6 lad little difficulty in gaining admission to the 
presence of his late clerk,-his: name and appearance 
being sufficient, to ssy nothing of the gratuity he 
bestowed upon the jailer andthe fact that the clerk 
had not yet been tried. 

The unhappy Fennes was sitting upon the edge of 
his narrow pallet when his visitor was ushered into 
the cell, but he did; not look up er appear to notice 
his entrance. 

He seemed perfectly stupefied by his present situa- 
tion, and his features might have been carved from 
marble, they were so impassible. 

His employer paused in front of him, regarding him 
narrowly, and, after a few minutes, broke the silence 
by saying: 

“ Fennes, I have come to see you. Look up. Do 
you not know me?” 

The unhappy clerk raised’ his head, surveyed his 
visitor without any apparent surprise at his presence, 
and answered, hollowly : 

“ Aye, I know you—know you too well! Tempter, 
you have hurled me to ruin!” 

The merchant was momentarily appalled at this ad- 
dress, while Fennes continued : 

“Know you? The murderer of your innocent 
nephew, and no less my murderer! I would have 
been good and honest but for you! The world shall 
know you as I know you—shall see you without your 
mask of hypocrisy, as I see you!” 

“ Hush!” said the. merchant, nervously glancing 
around. “Don't give up thus, Fennes. You haven't 
told anybody of—of Sy 

“Of our compact? Not yet. Ireserve that for the 
crowded court and a large audience !” 

The visitor drew a long breath of relief at the as- 
surance that his secret was yet safe, and seated him- 
self beside the prisoner, who shrank from him with an 
expression of loathing. 

“ My dear Fennes,” said Mr. Westcourt, endeavour- 
ing to regain his self-possession, ‘let us understand 
the case as it really is. You evidertly fear transport- 
ation——” 

“ Transportation !” echoed Fennes, bitterly. “I 
fear death at the hangman’s rope! 1 fear the death 
of—of a being too pure dnd good to be mentioned in 
your vile presence! I fear a meeting with the soul 
of that poor murdered boy! You kuow something 
now of the tortures I endure, and if there. be such a 
thing as justice, you will be visited by such torments 
of thousaud-fold power throughout the remnant of 
your miserable existence !” 

“Hush, Fennes,” said the merchant, soothingly. 
‘* All these feelings are unnecessary and useless. Re- 
givald is not dead!” 

. “Not dead!” almost shrieked the miserable clerk. 
“Not dead! Ah! Youmock me! You tel methis 
that I may preserve your guilty secret! Not dead! 





Why, I have seemed to see his innocent face looking 
at me from every corner of my cell since that fearfu! 


night! I seem continually to hear his voice pleading 
for his life! Oh, heaven!” he moaned, covering his face 
wita his hands, “ why do I suffer thus, and this guilty 
wretch beside me go unscathed ?” { 

The merchant recoiled before this burst of passion 
and excitement, but when Fennes’s voice had died 
away in one frantic sob, he replied: 

“T told you truly, Fennes—Reginald is alive! 
escaped from the burning building.” 

“ But the chaplain here told me he was burned to 
death! The papers say so. Prove to me he lives— 
prove it, I say!” 

Mr. Westcourt drew from his pocket the letters he 
had that morning received from Mr. Aylmar and Re- 
ginald, and handed them to the prisoner. 

Fennes took them, dashed his hand over his blurred 
vision, and read them through. 

When he had finished them they fell from his 
nerveless grasp, and he sobbed aloud with joy. 

“Not a murderer!” he murmured. “The blood of 
that innocent boy not upon my head! What relief ! 
what ecstasy! Heaven was indeed merciful!” 

The merchant was silent until Fennes became calm 
again, and then he remarked: 

“See how you have excited yourself for nothing! 
Reginald is alive, and you will receive the handsome 
pay I promised you!” 

“Shall you get the insuranoe money ?” 

“[ hope so. Certainly, if you preserve a discreet 
silence. I wish you had not been detected, for of 
course, much as I would like to do so, I cannot pre- 
vent your being tried, Fennes. But I shall engage 
an able lawyer—the ablest to be had—shall have him 
plead your youth and extenuating circumstances, and 
shall scruple at no expense in your behalf!” 

A look of hope flashed through the gloom and de- 
spair on the boyish face of the guilty clerk, and he ex- 
claimed, eagerly : 

“Oh, do you think you can get me off ?” 

“ Of course, Fennes. Money can do anything. Keep 
your own counsel and preserve a bold front. It shall 
all come right yet.” 

“Not all!” murmured Fennes. “Oh, my angel 
Mary. Ihave lost her forever. She has seen the 
story of my crime in the papers and her pure soul 
shrinks from my contamination. Oh, that I could 
undo the past few days. Yet how could I have acted 
differently? You drove me to my crime.” 

“Hush !” said the merchant, as the prisoner’s tone 
became excited. “Mary won't give you up, and if 
she do there are plenty more women. This last act 
was no worse than the forgery business—not a bit. 
But in regard to your compensation, I wish to say that 
the sum I stipulated was in case of undetected suc- 
cess. Since you have been put to all this trouble and 
grief, I have concluded to increase your pay. In short, 
Fennes, the moment your lawyer clears you and 
you are set free, I shall bestow upon you the sum of 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” ejaculated the clerk. 
‘* Are you in earnest ?” 

The merchant repeated the assertion and the 
prisoner muttered his satisfaction. ; 

“You can take that sum,” said the merchant, “and 
go to some other country and become a wealthy and 
honoured man.” 

“JT see! But do you think a lawyer could get me 
off? The chaplain here says that arson is a terrible 
crime, although now that your uephew lives he may 
not speak so severely against it. Perhaps I shall 
be convicted? The policemen caught me almost in 
,the act of firing the building, and saw wy preparations 
for burning it!” 

Mr. Westcourt reflected a moment. He wished to 
inspire his coufederate with hope, yet he knew that 
he must be prepared for an inevitable conviction. He 
feared that when condemned to punishment, Fennes 
would declare the whole truth, and such a confession 
must be avoided. 

“My dear Fennes,"he said, hypocritically, “ I will 
tell you exactly the truth. I have consulted an able 
lawyer already, and know what you may have to 
expect. The lawyer will plead ably for you, but you 
will be declared guilty, be sentenced to a term, more 
or less short, of imprisonment: 

“ And you dare tell me this?” cried the prisoner. 
“You who brought it all upon me! The world 
shall know my accomplice, my erployer in the 
scheme——” 

“Hush, rash boy!” interrupted the merchant. 
“You did not allow me to fiuish my remark. If you 
were to declare anything against me, who would 
believe you? You know tiiat [am a man of influence, 
and all you could say about me would be regarded as 
idle ravings. But, as the supposed injured party in 
the case, my requests will have great weight. Your 
sentence will be, of course, merely to awe others, but 
in your case it will be a mero farce. It will be 
followed by your pardon. You will then take your 
ten thousand pounds and go where you like!” 


He 








My. Westeourt made this artful speech as the result 
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of due deliberation. He felt that in some way he 
must soothe and quiet his detected accomplice, and, 
knowing his ignorance of law and kindred matters, 
hoped to deceive him easily. 

Fennes, when he had concluded, looked at him 
earnestly and scrutinizingly, as if to detect a false- 
hood in his face, but the merchant’s countenance 
looked so open and sympathizing that the prisoner 
accepted his words as truth, and permitted himself to 
hope. 

“ Knowing that the sentence will soon be followed 
by a pardon,” he said, ‘I can bear up through the 
trial. You are telling me the exact truth, now? You 
are not deceiving me ?” 

“Deceiving you? Not in the least, my poor boy. 
I know that you will be pardoned directly after your 
sentence!” 

“You know it ?” 

“1 know it!” responded the merchant, meeting his 
clerk’s gaze unfliuchingly. ‘ Have faith in me!” 

“T will, and as you deal with me may heaven 
deal with you! I will keep your counsel, Mr. West- 
court. Not a living being shall know that I did the 
deed by your desire—nay, command! The chaplain 
—everybody—shall deem me guilty, and I will bear 
the sentence bravely. And then will come the pardon 
and the ten thousand pounds!” 

The clerk’s fair, boyish face became eager and 
hopeful, and his fingers worked nervously, as Le con- 
tinued, more softly : 

“ And from the moment I am pardoned I shall try 
to bea better man! I will seek a new home, and try 
to render myself more worthy of Mary. She will 
wait for me, perhaps, if she knows that I am working 
hard to be a better man for her sake!” 

The merchant heard, but took no notice of these 
musings, understanding that they were not meant for 
his hearing, and that the speaker was scarcely con- 
scious of uttering them aloud. 

After a brief silence, Fennes remarked: 

“Mr. Westcourt, since I've been in this cell I see 
things more clearly than I used to, and I think you 
want to get rid of your nephew. I believe you are 
sorry tbat he did not perish in the fire.” 

The merchant startled, grew pale, and shrank before 
the gaze of the prisoner, saying : 

“ What an idea, Fennes! your imagination has got 
the better of your judgment, or you would not think 
that I would hasm my own brother's son—my dear 
nephew !” 

The prisoner smiled, sardonically, as he answered: 

“My imagination has nothing to do with my sus- 
picions, Mr. Westcourt. But u I promise to reveal 
nothing of our secret, you must promise me net to 
harm Reginald.” 

“If you wish it, Fennes, I will make such a pro- 
mise, but it’s really ridiculous,” said he, inwardly 
wishing tbat his accomplice had perished in the fire 
in which Reginald had been supposed to have 
perished. “Promise not to—to kill my beloved 
nephew! Still, 1 promise. Now swear to keep our 
mutual secret.” 

Fennes took the required oath in good faith, and 
experienced some satisfaction in having exacted a 
promise that the merchant would be kind to his 
nephew. He had no doubt that that promise would 
be kept. 

The miserable clerk, only twenty-two years old, 
was but a boy after all in most respects. He knew 
little of the evil that is in the world. 

His own errors, including his fatal forgery, had 
been tue result of thoughtlessness and bad associa- 
tions, more than deliberate wrong-doings. 

Despite his often-expressed dislike to his employer 
when conversing with his fellow-clerks, he bad yet 
regarded him as a pattern of integrity, uprightuess, 
and severe gooduess—thus sharing in the world’s 
opinion of him. 

The shock had therefore been very great on dis- 
covering that the model merchant was, alter all, not 
so good as himself, or so scrupulous of the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong. 

Farther consideration had recalled his employer's 
words and expression when alluding to his nephew, 
on the occasion of proposing the incendiarism, and 
Fennes began to see pretty clearly into the character 
and motives of Mr. Westcourt. And yet sufficient of 
his old confidence in him remained to now be- 
lieve him and trust his word in regard to his pardon 
and the good treatment of Reginald. 

“You have given me renewed hope, Mr. West- 
court,” he said, after a pause. ‘The chaplain says I 
shall have my trial next week, so 1 shan’t be kept ia 
prison long !” 

‘‘Have you seen Miss Hayward since you came 
here ?” asked the merchant. ‘ 

“No,” and the prisoner's face became gloomy. 
“She has read the story of my guilt, and is perlaps 
cead! I told you she was very delicate in health. 
And if she lives she perhaps wonders how she could 
ever have loved such a guilty wretch as 1!” 





He finished the remark with a groan of bitter despair. 

“ Cheer up, cheer up!” said the merchant, ner- 
vously. ‘‘Look on the bright side, Fennes. Ten 
thousand pounds and a home in some foreign land 
where you can live like a prince! Such a prize is 
worth some little risks !” 

Fennes nodded, endeavouring to dismis3 his painful 
thoughts of his betrothed, bat the task was an im- 
possible one. His love for Mary Hayward was en- 
twined with every fibreof his being, and in his hour 
of shame and anguish his heart turned to her as in- 
stinctively as a child flies to its tender mother when 
in pain aud grief. 

The merchant lingered a little while longer beside 
his unhappy accomplice, and spent the time: in 
strengthening the young man’s faith in himself and 
the promised pardon. 

He had at length the satisfaction of seeing the boyish 
face grow more hopeful, and his nervous manner grow 
more decided, and he then arose, saying : 

“If you need money here, my dear I’ennes, do not 
scruple te say so. I donot wish you to bave a single 
anxiety on my account. Your speedy release is cer- 
tain, but in the meantime your little wants in the way 
of food and drink must not be neglected.” 

He pressed a purse, which he had brought for the 
purpose, into the prisoner’s hand with a fatherly kind 
of air which touched the orphan clerk, and aroused in 
him a sense of gratitude. 

“T shall come and see you often, my dear Fennes,” 
he continued. ‘‘Remember your oath. Be firm. It 
is possible that I may not come so often asI could 
wisb, on account of what people may say. But re- 
member I shall see you safely through this affair!” 

He pressed the prisoner's hand, and received a warm 
clasp in retura, the poor clerk, knowing him as he now 
did, feeling that he was new his only friend! 

‘The merchant then tapped on the door with his gold- 
headed cane for the jailer, who speedily appeared, 
gave him egress, and relocked the door. 

Mr. Westcourt then, with his usual pompous de- 
meanour, softened by his’ present “ afflictions,” pro- 
ceeded to engage the building temporarily occupied in 
his behalf by Mr. Hutchley. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


A Fosstu WHate.—The fossil skeleton of a whale, 
perfectly entire, and measuring 150 feet in length, 
has been found at Hokitika, New Zealand. 

A Novet Ancuor.—A curiously constructed an- 
chor was lately tested in Baltimore Harbour. It was 
triangular in shape, having ten flukes, working on 
pivots, and when one side is imbedded the upper part 
closes, thus, it is claimed, preventing fouling. 

ASTRONOMICAL PrepICcTIONs.—The next pair. of 
transits of Venus are expected to occur in 1874 and 
1882. The last pair were in 1761 and 1769. Valu- 
able results are expected from the observations that 
will be made with regard to the diameter and distance 
of the sua. 

EXTRAORDINARY AEROLITE.—Marshal Bazaine has 
discovered in Mexico an enormous meteoric stone, 
weighing at least 800 kilogrammes. The stone is on 
its way to France, and it is intended, after giving it a 
prominent position in the Universal Exhibition of 
1867, to locate it finally in the museum of the 
Academy. 

TELEGRAPHIC ComMUNICATION IN INDIA.—Ther@ 
are now in India 14,500 miles of Government tele- 
graph. There are eight railway companies in India, 
all of whom have also constructed lines of telegraph, 
the united number of miles being 3,141, and the cost 
nearly half a million. These latter lines are main- 
tained at an annual cost of £41,000, and their receipts 
in 1864 do not appear to have yielded much more than 
£4,500. The working of the Government lines has 
been until lately very unsatisfactory. 

AVERAGE TEMPERATURE OF CiTIEs.—-The mean 
summer temperature of Rome is 75 deg., of Nice 72 
deg., of Pau 70 deg. The mean summer temperature 
of Sydney is 71 deg., of Melbourne 66 deg. Rome, 
Nice, and Pau are all between 40 deg. and 45 deg, 
from the equator, while Melbourne is only 38 deg., 
and Sydney 35 deg. Yet Sydney has a milder 
summer than Nice, and the summer temperature of 
Melbourne barely equals that of Baden-Baden. 


PREPARATION OF Pure IRON FoR MaGyets.— 
We find published by Eugéne Lacroix, of Paris, the 
following note under this head :—The ordinary mode 
of preparing pure iron for this purpose is by reducing 
the oxide of iren by a current of hydrogen ; the iron 
thus obtained in a finely divided state agglomerates 
in the samo manneras platinum. Receutly M. Bequerel 
has proposed to prepare the metal by means of gal- 
vanism. The method adypicu is to use a large glass 








tube bent in the shape of the jeitter U, one branch of 





which is filled with a solution of sulphate of iron and 
the other with a solution of sea salt; in each arm is 
introduced a slip of platinum communicating with the 
poles of an electric pile of three elements, the current 
being so regulated that mere traces of hydrogen are 
disengaged. At the positive pole is formed a double 
sulphate of iron and of soda, and at the negative pole 
a precipitate of perfectly pure iron. 
JAPANESE ALLOYS. 

Tue following notes relating to the composition of 
some of the many alloys in use among the Japanese 
are based on information obtained from native metal- 
workers. In a few instances, as with the shakdo 
and gin shi bu ichi, the process of manufacture, gene- 
rally hidden, was shown : 

1. Shakdo, an interesting alloy of copper and gold, 
the latter metal in proportions varying between 1 
and 10 per cent. Objects made from this com- 
position, after being polished, are boiled in a solution 
of sulphate of copper, alum and verdig ris, by which 
they receive a beautiful bluish-black colour. One 
can explain this colour only by supposing that 
the superficial removal of the copper exposes a thin 
film of gold, and that the blue colour produced is in 
some manner dué to the action of the light on this 
film of gold. The intensity of the colour, and to a 
certain extent the colour itself, are proportionate to 
the amount of gold, 1 or 2 per cent. of this metal 
producing only a rich bronze colour. Pure copper 
treated in the above solution received the appearance 
of an enamelled surface with a rich reddish tint, and 
brass a similar surface with a darker shade. Shakdo 
is used for a great variety of ornaments, such as sword- 
guards, pi clasps, &c. 

2. Gin shi bu ich (“quarter silver”) is an alloy of 
copper and silver, in which the amount of silver 
varies between 30 and 50 per cent. Ornamental 
objects made from this composition take, when sub- 
jected to the action of the above solution, a rich gray 
colour, much liked by the Japanese. It is used for 
sword ornaments, pipes, and a great variety of 
objects. 

3. Mokume, several alloys and metals of different 
colours associated in such a manner as to produce an 
ornamental effect. Beautiful damask work is pro- 
duced by soldering together, one over the other, in 
alternate order, thirty or forty sheets of gold, shakdo, 
silver, rose copper, and gin shi bu icht, and then cut- 
ting deep into the thick plate thus formed with 
conical reamers, to produce concentric circles, and 
making troughs of triangular section to produce pa- 
rallel, straight, or contorted lines. The plate is then 
hammered out till the holes disappear, manufactured 
into the desired shape, scoured with ashes, polished, 
and boiled in the solution already mentioned. The 
boiling brings out the colour of the shakdo, gin shi bu 
ichi, and rose copper. 

4. Sin chu (brasses). The finest quality of brass is 
formed of 10 parts of copper and 5 of zinc; a lower 
quality of 10 parts copper and 27 zinc. 

5. Kara kane (bell metal). First quality—copper, 
10; tin, 4; iron, $; zinc, 14. Second quality— 
copper, 10; tin, 2}; lead, 14; zine, 4. Third qua- 
lity—copper, 10; tin, 3; lead, 2; iron, 4; zinc, 1. 
Fourth quality—copper, 10; tin, 2;lead; 2. In form- 
ing the bell metals the copper is first meited, and tie 
other metals added in the order given above. ‘T'he 
best small bells are made from the first quality. Large 
bells are generally made from the third quality. The 
kara kane bas a wide range of use in Japan.- 

The solders are: For bell metal—brass, 20; copper, 
10; tin, 15. For brass—first quality, brass, 10; 
copper, 1}; zine, 6. Por silver—silver, 10; first qua- 
lity, brass, 5 or 3. For gin shi bu ichi—silver, 10; 
first quality, brass, 5; zino, 3. .For mokume—silver, 
10; first quality, brass, 14. For shakdo—tine shakdo, 
3; zinc, 10. For tin—tin, 10; lead, 5. 

Among the Japanese articles made of copper that 
find their way to this country there are some with a 
bright red surface, which is often taken to be either a 
lacquer or an enamel. These articles are made of 
copper containing red oxide through the entire mass, 
and, after receiving the requisite form and a high 
polish, are boiled in the mixture mentioned above. 
ReEvAtive Positions or Eartu anp Scx.—The 
earth is nearer to the sun by 3,000,000 miles at one 
time of the yeat than at another. At present this 
time of greatest nearness, or perihelion, takes place 
on the Lith of January, so that the northern hemi- 
sphere has the benefit of the extra warmth during the 
winter months; but inasmuch as a slow but constant 
change is going on in this aud other movements, tlie 
position 10,000 years ago was exactly reversed. The 
sun was then farther off in the month of January 
when he was wanted most. 





Tue Curfew bell of the fine peal in Chester Cathe- 
dral was broken on the 9th instant, when a peal in 
honour of the birthday of the Prince of Wales was 





being rung. ‘The bell bore date 1723. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


Tue sound was repeated. This time there was no 
mistaking it. Dolores, hearing it also, uttered a scream 
and clutched her mistress round the waist, Isabe) 
turning pale. 

“ Who can be out on such a night? Protect them 
and us, Holy Virgin !” 

She thought it might be someone sent by her mo- 
ther to look for them—or, perhaps, her mother herself, 
and hearing som> footsteps at the entrance, she took 
hold of the fainting girl, and said : 

“It’s mother, Dolores; get up and let us go out, so 
that she can see us.” 

But Delores was as immovable as a statue. 

“Then I will go alone!” exclaimed Isabel, sum- 
moning up more courage than she Mought she actually 
possessed ; and, suiting the action to the word, crept 
out towards the opening in tue cave. Butto take an- 
other step was impossible. Already had she lost some 
of ber clothing, and her hands were cut so badly by 
the sharp rocks that they were bleeding profusely. 
She crawled back again. 

“Oh, mother will be grieved almost to death about 
us, Dolores,” she cried. “Heaven shield her from 
the dangers that surround her! Can't you cry aloud, 
Dolores? Make a noise if you can. Do some- 
thing to guide them to us.” 

But Dolores could only groan. 

Isabel took a small crucifix from her bosom, and 
knelt down to pray. Tiere is in life’s darkest mo- 
ments a place of refuge at the foot of the cross. 
That blessed beam connects the world of storms with 
the world of sunshine! Through that medium 
Isabel could catch a glanee at the tranquil scene 
beyond. 

She prayed, but not long; for her prayer was in- 
terrupted by tlie approach of men within the cave. 
Her first thought was that they were robbers, but a 
mement’s consideration led her to believe that they 
were shipwrecked sailors. At all events, if they 
were sufferers—and ne one could be out in such a 
tempest and not suffer—her generous disposition 
would not allow her to deny them the few comforts of 
her little house. Blinded by the feeble rays of the 
light, the strangers stopped. 

Isabel approached them with a firm step, and ina 
sweet, compassionate voice bade them welcome. 
There were three in all. But to say that there were 
three ve men would not be to speak the truth, for 





[ WRECKED. } 

to all intents and purposes the third one was dead. 
Who they were, and where they came from, was 
hard to tell from their personal appearance, as the 
few shreds of clothing that yet remained were so 
soiled as to afford no clue to the identity of those 
who wore them. And their faces were covered with 
salt and sand. 

The dead man—if indeed he were dead, and no one 
could have said he lived, being dragged in by the 
other two—was so mutilated both in body as well as 
in raiment that his own mother, even had she been 
there, would not have recognized him. 

Having stretched him out in the middle of the 
cave, his two friends stooped down over him to seg if 
he yet lived. A slight motion of the chest was &l 
that gave assurance of life within. 

“Ts he dead, sir?” inquired one of the men, with 
no ordinary solicitude manifested in his looks and 
manner. 

* Not quite, I think.” 

Isabel was not longan idle spectator. Ere she knew 
what she was doing she had bound up several of the 
wounds of her unfortunate guest with pieces of linen 
torn from her own dress, and was wiping his face with 
her handkerchief. 

As if aroused by the magic touch of a woman’s 
tender band, he half opened his eyes, and catching 
sight of Isabel closed them again with asigh. 

“ He lives,” was the general ejaculation. 

Dolores was standing near with a torch-light. The 
two attendants of the sufferer, as if satisfied that their 
work had not been in vain, sank down exhausted to 
the ground at the feet of their charge, and Isabel 
was kueeling near his head, under which she had lain 
her apron. 

She had removed the mass of sand from his face, 
and was arranging his dishevelled hair, when therays 
of the girl’s torch, falling full upon him, caused him 
to again open his eyes. With a voice that touched 
the heart of his fair nurse, and stopped for a moment 
its busy throbbing, he exclaimed : 

“ Take me to Cuba ; let me die there !” 


CHAPTER XIIL. 

LyInG on @ mattress in his cabin on board the 
Patterson, raving in the delirium of fever, occasioned 
by a wound received in battle, was Beall when we 
left him. 

At his bedside sat his heroic mate by night and by 
day, watching with more than a brother's care the 
fluttering pulse and vacant gaze of him he loved, and 
careless of everything else. 





Unguiaed, the vessel floated wheresoever the cur- 
rent carried her. 

Nine days of calm succeeded, and during that time 
no observation had been taken, or note of rate of 
speed, difference of latitude, or departure calculated. 

The logbook was sealed. 

It is true, the men that were able had of themselves 
instituted a sort of system of watch-keeping ; there 
Was a man all the time at the wheel; but no direct 
course was ever steered, and if perchance a slight 
breeze swept across the glassy water, it was not takeu 
advantage of. 

Thus things went on for nine days, at the end of 
which time Beall showed some signs of recovery. 

On the tenth after the fight, the mate took an ob- 
servation, and found the position of the ship to be, as 
far as latitude was concerned, 22 deg. 10 min. north. 

The longitude was unknown. 

On the evening of that day, the captain's condition 
showing more favourable symptoms, and his mind 
being better composed than formerly, the mate began 
to sum up, as best he could, the drift of his vessel. 

He also inaugurated a system of order, and estal- 
lished the regular routine of ship duties—things of 
paramount importance on the high seas, and without 
which it is next to an impossibility to perform a suc- 
cessful voyage across the ocean. 

During the ravings of Beall, Miller had ascertained, 
from wild enunciations of his burning brain, that he 
had friends in the island of Cuba, and that was the 
place he desired to be carried to. 

Not yet satisfied what course to pursue, he was de- 
liberating which alternative to adopt, when the irre- 
gular flight of sea-fowl, and the visible appearance of 
the heavens, especially the murky aspect of the 
horizon, gave evidence of an approaching storm. 

It was the season for the occurrence of hurricanes, 
and the signs were ominous. 

The sea rolling up witheut any perceptible cause, 
the sun having a sickly look as he sank down reluc- 
tantly to his repose, and the dull, moaning sounds, 
like the faint boom of far distant cannon—these, and 
everything in fact, gave token of some great disturb- 
ance of nature. 

The whole earth, sea, and sky were pregnant with 
unmistakable premonitions of a tempest, such as, in 
its terrible consequences, is known to no other lati- 
tudes. 

Tho wind, which sweeps as with a besom of de- 
struction these nearer waters, is the same as that 
which prevails periodically in the East Indies, and, 
rushing over the trackless wastes of the great Sahara, 
overwhelms the luckless caravan, and buries the 
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! and its rider beneath the mighty waves of 

x sand. 

. Miller was as true to his profession as his 
hful magnet was to the pole. 

Like one born to act in the very sphere in which 
we find him, he was master of the situation. 


A barometer could not have added anything to the 


of tie atmosphere, or the probabilities of a serious 
change in the state of the weather. 

}éxperience, of far more value than precept or theory, 
had been to him a certain and useful instructor; and 
the lessons of the past were unvarying precedents 
for the interpretations of the future. 

His fiyst step was to send down the upper spars, 
having previously stripped them of sails and rigging. 
The next was to secure the shattered mast as best he 
could; and thea, after lashing everything of a mov- 
able nature that he could find on deck or in the hold, 
he put the brigantine undera storm trysail ; and hav- 
ing completed a thorough preparation, sat down to 
await the coming of the wind. 

From north to south, all along the eastern hemisphere 
of the visible world, a long, low reef of black clouds 
came up With lightning speed; while to the westward 
the copper-coloured mist looked cheerless and gloomy. 

Ere the sun set it was ‘entirely obscured; and the 
pale yellow cast of the West was changed toe thick, 
murky blackness, unrelieved, save when a quick, 
short flash of deep red lightning streamed down to- 
wards the water, or shot across the loaden sky. 

First came a breath in that direction ruffling the 
hitherto placid surface of the sea, then, whirling 
round and reund, saluted every part of the compass. 
‘This was only a hurricane in miniature. 

But by nightfall it had stopped its rotatory move- 
ments ard settled down in the north-east, blowing 
with the force of an ordinary tempest. 

The rain began to pouria torrents, and the thunder 
was appalling. 

This state of things continued all night. 

The brigantine, in the meautime, was scudding off 
to the south-west. 

At eight o’clock ia the morning there was a mo- 
mentary calm, succeeded by a shifting of the wind to 
south-soutli-east. 

The sea, now crossed by this second wiud, began 
to be exceedingly rough. 

The vessel was scarcely able to live. Turvlive 
hours it blew from that quarter. After that time it 
was impossible to tell from what point it came. 

Every hour the ill-fated brigautiue labeured with 
greater difficulty. 

The water made a complete breach over her from 
stem to stern, and carried everything—bulwarks, 
galley and all overboard. 

Next the foremast went swerving off the deck, 
and in half an hour afterwards not aspar was left 
standing. Every compass on board was smashed, the 
cabin doors were wrung from their hinges, aud the 
cabin itself began to fill with water. 

In this condition was passed the last dark day of 
their ill-starred cruise; and as another night drew 
near all hope was lost, and the living began to pre- 
pare to meet the dead which, but a few short days 
before, they had committed to the deep. 

As for Beall, the excitement wrought on his en- 
feebled mind by the storm had counteracted the con- 
valescent energies, and he was as il] as ever—now 
cursing the elements, tien fighting his fruitless 
battles over again, aud never ceasing to call for Isabel 
of Sanuiiago. 

‘The mate, pale aud careworn, was, nevertlicless, 
calm and collected. 

No scene, however appalling, had any terrors for hii. 

He felt as if he had done his whole duty. ‘The 
balance he left to heaven. 

If he must perish, he believed his time had come; 
ani to deprecate what was impossible to avert was to 
Linn the greatest absurdity. 


He spent most of his time on the quarter-deck, | 


clinging more by instinct than desigu to fragments of 
tie main rigging, evincing no concern about the pelt- 
ing spray that lashed him incessantly, except now 
aud then to shake his head, and cast a heartless look 
over tlhe side of ihe boiling abyss. 

In this position we find him near dark of that 
eventful night. All the men except one, wlLo was 
clinging to the stump of the mainmast, were in the 
forecastle. 

This man had learned to look upon Miller as a sort 
of deity, and was determined te stay near him while 
he lived; and if the worst came to the worst, to die 
with him. 

Suddenly, the mate raised himself up, and, casting 
his quick eye around, listened intently to what seemed 
to him a new sound, rising above the general tumult, 
as @ mournful dirge amid the howlings of the distressed 
wind and water. 

lt must be!—it was the uplifted voice of the giant 
surf, as it foamed and writhed along some lonely, 





desolate beach. It was the knell of death to that little 
crew, who, worn out with many hours of toil, and 
stupefi:d with the constant thought of instant death 
were dreaming pleasantly be'ow. 

To Miller that sound struck upon his ear with in- 
describable power. As a dying man, who for many 
days has lain immovable upon his bed, starts up with 
wonderful energy when the moment of dissolution-is 
at hand, so leaped up the little mate, and ran to the 
bedside of Beall. 

“ Captain, my dear captain, we are gone!” 

But the only reply these distressing words elicited 
was: 

“Let her have another one, Mr. Miller. Yes, yes, 
take me te Cuba. I want to die there.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Miller; “and must he 
meet death in this way? Don’t you hear the surf, 
captain? We are drifting on shore. . It wil soon be 
all over withus. Can't you wake up? Maybe there 
might be a chance for us to save ourselves yet.” 

“Did you say you hit her, Mr. Miller? Ah, you 
didn’t hit her! Here she comes! She'll sink us! 
Weare gone!” murmured Beall, siukiug back on his 
bed again. 

Louder and louder grew the roaring of the surf. 
Already the breakers, influenced by the action of the 
waves against ‘the shore, tashed foaming over the 
trembling vessel. 

A moment more and she struck. At that instant, 
she broke in two amidships. ‘Miller, looking round, 
saw the#ailor mentionetabove crouched on the floor 
close‘bée#ind him. 

Seizing Beall in his atmis, he bade the man follow, 
and rushed on the Geck. A violent motion threw 
them all down on the floor together. ‘Then there 
— @ momentary quiet, and the trio reached the 

eck. 

The hinder part of the vessel had been thrown up 
with such force that it slid up the side of a shelving 
reck, and being caught by its broken ledges was left 
high and dry by the retreating billows. 


It was the work of amoment for the mate, with pe 


the help of a sailor, to craw] up the steep 4 
anid secure himself and the other, juste the: 


wave, rearing and plunging, caught up ‘their “lite: 


frail dwelling-place and, drawing it some twenty 


| fathoms into the sea, threw it back again’ at their 


very feet, smashed into a thousand pieces. 
e—— 
CHAPTER XIVv. 

Tur discovery that Isabel lad made sent a thrill 
of excitement through her delicate frame. 

We are interested more or less in people in propor- 
tion to circumstances under which we meet them. 
Generosity, too often lacking in the masculine breast, 


is, or at least ought to be, the first principle of the! 
; female disposition. 


And such is, beyond all doubt, a 
fact. Love and pity with her go hand and hand, and 
where once her commiseration is enlisted her love 
is very apt to follow. : 

Thus she becomes more and more attached to her 
infant as she appreciates its helplessness: and there 
have been instances where, from watching at the bed- 
side of an apparent stranger, her heart has been un- 
consciously stolen. In this connection, well has a 
modern dramatist said : 

“ That man knew never yet the love of woman 
Who never had an ill to share with her.” 

If, then, the recognition of an acquaintance in such 
a situation—if the meeting thus of one who had once 
before bowed at her feet as to an idol, and one that 
had expressed as much devotion to her as he had— 
might reasonably suggest a feeling of unusual interest, 
how was the importance of the scene enhanced when 
Beall again looked up, and in hiv full senses recog- 
nized her, and, with soft and trembling accents, ex- 
claimed : 

“Isabel here!’ What dream is this? The ship— 
the battle—the storm. Oh, Isabel, speak, if but one 
word, that | may know I am not dreaming!” 

‘* Senor,” breathed the damsel, in the sweet tone of 
her Southern tongue, and then turned aside to wipe 
away a tear. 

Beall gazed at her with all the fonduess of a devoted 
lover, aud, closing his eyes, sank back as if he had 
gone to sleep. 

“Our brave captain is dead,” sighed Miller, with a 
look of despair. 

Isabel trembled at the word. The sailor was silent. 

‘What think you, lady ?” asked Miller, in Euglish. 

Isabel, seeing him look at her, replied : 

“Yo no intiende.” (“I do not understand you.”) 

“ Ah, yes, you are Spanish,” 

He then addressed her in her own language—an 
accomplishment he had acquired by long coutact with 
people who spoke it. 

; “Holy Virgin, grant him a speedy recovery,” sighed 
sabel. 

“Bat it cannot be possible that you know him?” 
inquired Miller. 





“Ts it not Senor Beall, of England ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Miller, looking surprised. 

“Then I know him. Tell me, good sir, tow he 
came to be thus.” 

“Tirst tell me where we are, and to whom we are 
indebted for this hospitality.” 

“T am the friend of this unfortunate person. You 
are on the island of Cuba, near Tarquina. You will 
find those here who will treat you kindly.” 

Miller then related to her ia brief the circumstances 
of the shipwreck. 

Meanwhile, Beall began to improve, and assured 
them not to fear, as he felt much better. ‘The sight 
of Isabel was more to him than all the tonics in the 
universe. 

Misfortune had pursued him throughout his voyage ; 
but now, as if to remunerate him for all the lesses he 
had sustained, he rests at the feet of his adored. 
Fate had closed his eyes awhile to all areund him, 
that they might open upon the face of his angel. As 
death, that comes in hideous form to drag us by force 
from this dreary yet alluring world only to usher us 
into one far more beautiful and serene, so had his 
body been bruised that it might be the special care of 
Isabel. 

And, while his loss was great, in that of his 
vessel and faithful crew—though his limbs were sore 
from the scratches received from the sharp rocks, and 
the wound on his face still unhealed and ghastly — 
yet, when he looked upon the sweet countenance that 
bentover him, with so much kinduess depicted inevery 
lineyment, he felt that, while he would not have sacri- 
ficed a single human life to accom the end, he 
was, nevertheless submissive to his fate. 

Some time during the night the wind ceased; and, 
when the sun arose the next morning without a cloud 
to veil his ruddy face, there was ‘nothing in the aspect 
of ‘things'to-tell of the storm of yesterday, except the 

A*rdaring ofthe sea, the twisted shrubbery, 


y little sleep in the cave on the 

pmates, and at an early hour 

for home, not one of the three 

‘Phe senera was rej*iced to meet her daughter 

again, whom she had mourned as dead. She em- 

braced her,and was ready to ask a thousand questions 

with regard to the hurricane; but without paying any 

attention to her mother’s conversation, she proceeded, 

almost out of breath, to tell-her of Beall and the 

sailors, begging her to send some of the slaves and 
the overseer with litters to bring them up. 

The senora listened to'the recital of her daughter; 
and before she had finished her story the necessary 
assistance was despatched to the cave. Seeing the 
countenance of Isabel depressed and heavy, in conse- 
quence of fatigue, she entreated her to retire and 
refresh herself. 

She obeyed, but her nerves were so highly excited 
that she could not sleep. 

Hers was not a sensation of pain or remorse; or, 
in fact, anything uncomfortable. 

On the other hand, there ‘was more of joy—a feel- 
ing indescribable and without'a name. 

Perhaps it was on account of the services she had 
rendered to the poor sufferers of tlie Patterson, one of 
whom she had knowa when there was more health in 
her veins than now, 

Sweet is the thought of having performed a good 
deed. 

From such a source comes ‘the only true consolation 
of life. 

Selfishness never did nor ever can afford one jot of 
pleasure to anyone. 

Isabel was better, in fact, after watching all night 
over Beall than she had been since she left Santiago. 

This little affair had been of more value to her 
than all the singing-birds and pleasant vales of Mount . 
Tarquina. 

Her spirits were revived; and like a current of 
fresh air let in to one suffocating within the walls of a 
damp and cheerless prison, was the inspiration of the 
occasion. 

The hitherto sluggish pulse bounded once more 
with a vigorous throb, and the tide of life ran purling 
through the channels that were lately stagnaut and 
impure. By-and-by, however, the effects of fatiguo 
begau to operate like an opiate upon her weary sys- 
tem, and as peacefully as an infant she went to sleep. 

No fairer creature evér kissed the wand of 
Morpheus. 

Bright dreams of fairy-lands and sunny skies 
ensued, and soon the deep-drawn breath and parting 
lips gave token that the brain had for a time sus- 
pended its important functions. 

In less than two hours the three shipwrecked mari- 
ners had been safely brought to the comfortable quar- 
ters of Senor Grinan. 

The injuries of the mate and sailor were slight, 
but those of Beall, combined with the old wound on 
his cheek, were, to say the least, severe. 
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The time was not long ere the two former were 
able to walk about, andthe sailor was sent down to 
Santiago that he might reship, the mate accompany- 
ing him, 

It was the intention of.the latter, though, to return 
to ‘Tarquina; Beall resolving not to part with bim 
ultimately on any account. 

As for the commander, he wasconfined to his bed 
fer two. weeks. 

During, all this time, like a patient sister of charity, 
Tsabel proved a most tender nurse. Blissful illness! 
If pain were ever pleasure, it was tohim. If ever a 
sick man looked upon convalescence as an unwelcome 
visitor, it was Beall, 

“ Whe,” thought he, “would not feel the mantling 
fever burning like the noontide beat of that melting 
clime, for the sake of having the hand of Isabel with 
its soft and gentle touch laid on his forehead ?” 

Although she was awake to all the little courtesies 
of life, and never let an opportunity pass to soothe the 
pillow of her sick guest and cheer him in his dullest 
moments, she did not fail to evince the retiring man- 
ners of her countrywomen. 

It was ‘seldom that she permitted herself to be 
alone with him in his room, which was separated 
from ber-mother's only by a long linen curtain that 
was stretched.from the bamboo rafters of the house to 
the floor. 

The building was simply an ordinary one, containing 
but two rooms, 

The overseer oceupied a emaller one. 
nothing fine or costly about it. 

It was thatched, as is usual in the West Indies, and 
unfinished in the interior. ‘The furniture was ouly 
intended to serve the purpose of its present occupants 
for a limited period, and the fare was scant and by no 
means grand, but an air of comfort was visible in 
everything, and the voice of Isabel singing a Spanish 

song in her mother’s room was sweeter ‘by far to 
Beall as he lay upon his cot than it would have been 
echoing through a, palace hall. 

It was surprising.to see how rapidly. under the pre- 
sent régime he began to improve. The cut in his 
neck healed, and his strength increased-rapidly. 

Not able, however, to sit up long at a time, be 
would recline on his couch, and:talk for hours with 
the daughter, who would draw up the curtain and sit 
just:inside her mother’s apartment within a few feet 
of him, while his eyes were scarcely ever averted from 
her lovely face, which, most mysteriously to those 
who had lately been with her, was even more fresh and 
beautiful than ever. 

In all these happy hours the name of Delfosse was 
never mentioned, except on one occasion, when he 
first began to regain his proper senses, then he asked 
her how he was and when she had last seen him. 

To this question she replied with a slight blush, 
and from that time no mention was made of him. 

It was clear that in prosecuting his own suit he 
had lost all sight ofAis friend and his interests, and 
no longer regarded as dishonourable any advances he 
might make towards winning his betrothed, nor thought 
for ence it was an act of injustice to endeavour to 
supersede him in bis abs If jealousy be cruel as 
the grave, what issometimes love ? 

On one pleasant afternoon, towards evening, when 
he was well enough to sit up and amuse himself and 
Isabel with cards, a favourite oe of hers, after 
playing several hands which on thi¢ occasion he paid 
very little attention to—so much so that when asked 
by her who had won he could not reply-—she asked 
him if he would like to hear the guitar. To have 
objected to the proposal of such an entertainment as 
this would have been to display bad taate, for no in- 
strument in the world is better suited to the southern 
clime; and Cuban ladies, aware of, this fact, practise 
all the graces of the art to the highest perfection. 

She played an air whose every sound was.as melo- 
dious and delicate as the notes of the Aolian lyre. 

He was perfectly enraptured, and entreated her to 
sing again, and never cease until his soul was wafted 
to the ethereal regions of the third heaven, 

Blushing, she complied, and while the beautiful 
tinge was yet mantling her cheek, which with that 
exception was as fair and spotless-as the driven snow, 
she accompanied her instrument with the following 
song, which, translated into English, is as follows: 

In the everlasting sunshine, 
With her bright and glowing skies, 
Breathing gales of spicy sweetness, 
Yon blue isle of Cube lies. 
How | love that spot of beauty 
Tongue of mortal cannot tell, 
Yet I go impelled by duty— 
Isle of Cuba, fare thee well, 
Sleeping in the clouds of heaven 
Are thy mountain summits seen, 
‘With thy lovely valleys lying 
Clothed in Nature's fairest green. 
Land of aromatic bowers, 
Shady nook, and sunny dell, 
Gorgeous fruits and fragrant flowers— 
Isle of Cuba, fare thee well. 


There was 











There the lovely Spanish maidon 
Sweetly tunes her soft guitar, 
While her dark eye rich iu beauty 
Twinkles like the evening star. 
As the motion of the billow 
Is her bosom’s gentle swell, 
Tiere my head would tind a pillow— 
Isle of Cuba, fare thee well, 
Though to other lands I wander, 
Though no more thy mountains see, 
Still shall never be forgotten 
Joys that I have known in thee. 
To thy shore shall memory bind me, 
As if with mystic spell ; 
Sadly now I gaze behind me— 
Isle of Cuba, fare thee well. 

“Thank you, senorita,” said Beall, as she finished 
the stanza. “That isa most excellent song. I think, 
though, if you will allow me to insert another im- 
promptu verse, to be interpolated between the third 
and fourth verses, it would be more appropriate.” 

“ That isa capital idea,” exclaimed Isabel. ‘ Indeed, 
sir, are you a poet ?” 

**So far only, senorita; as to express the language 
of my own heart. I can only write what I myself 
feel. Toexpress the feelings of others I cannot, in 
verse.” 

“T would be most glad, senor, to see your verse.” 

“Then write, if you please, while I repeat it.” 

Isabel took out her pencil, and, cateling up a book, 
turned to the fly-leaf, and, with a slight smile that 
seemed to doubt his ability, commenced to write as he 
repeated the following : 

There, in beauty'’s dazzling splendour, 
Santiago's Queen resides: 

Fairer than the eranze-blossoms, 
Fairer than the world besides! 

Keen the pang my bosom feeleth, 
While I sigh for Isabel; 

To her feet my heart now kneeleth— 
Isle of Ouba, fare thee well. 

“There, Isabel, now your song is finished.” 

The astonished girl read the verse over and over 
again, comparing it with the others and reading them 
all together. The measure was so like the original, 
the sentiment so sence that the inference to be drawn 
on t tion of her own name with 
the thought was ‘calculated to excite and amuse. 

“I must acknowledge your entire success, sir. T 
cannot conceive how you can improvise anything so 
—_ The author himself could not have done so 
well. 

“To the theme, the feeling, and the presence, and 
not toany merit or genius in me, be the honour of 
performance, if there be any,” replied Beall. 

Isabel saw kindling in his passionate eye the wild 
fire of ardent love, and his‘face beamed as if with-in- 
spiration. Thinking that to stay longer with him 
would jeopardize his health, or, perhaps, occasion a 
scene like that in the garden, which she wished to 
avoid, more on account of the presence of her mother 
than anything else she was then aware of, she framed 
an excuse and left the room. 

(To be continued.) 








OLIVER DARVEL. 
ee \ weer enen 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuew Oliver again revived to consciousness he 
thought for a few moments that he must have fallen 
anew into the power of his foes, for he found himself 
in a subterranean room, which had evidently been 
quarried from the solid rock; but the preparations 
made for his comfort soon put that idea to flight. 

He lay upon a pile of hay covered with thick, soft 
blankets, and in a cleft in the rock a lamp was placed, 
beside which were food and drink. 


His head was dizzy, and it was several moments, 


before he could recall all that had lately happened to 
him, but when he did so he felt the comforting assur- 
ance that he had a friend near who would rescue him 
from the perils that surrounded him, and he waited 
impatiently for Herman to appear. 

Oliver had no means.of knowing how long he had 
slept, but he felt refreshed and strengthened in a 
wonderful manner, and he arose and paced his narrow 
cell, pausing occasionally to listen for an approaching 
footstep. 

He ate a portion of the food and wine which had 
evidently been left there for his use, and when he 
remembered the last meal he bad taken he shuddered 
and fervently returned thauks for his escape froin the 
toils that had so nearly closed around him. 

An hour passed awsy,and he was becoming im- 
mitient, when a folded paper lying near his! bed caught 
wis eye. He snatched it up and read the following 
lines, written in French: 

“Make yourself as comfortable as circumstances 
permit till 1 can come to you. If you be prudent 
and follow my directions, ne harm can now happen 
to you. You have food and light, and with them 





you must be patient till night 
When we meet, the revela 
withheld from tle foes of 
be confided to me, at the c 
The seal ring of the dache 
I am her accredited agent. i 

‘Phe elation with which Oliver read the first por 
tion of this mote was chilled as he reached its concl 
sion. 

Ie had hoped that he would be permitted to « 
his escape in the character of Ledra, but now | 
how impossible it would be to ace: mplish this, 
must undergo the ordeal of questioning agai 
convince this man that what he hs ud already 
prince of himself was but the simple truth ; 

When convinced that be knew nothing 
child’s asylum, 
towards him ? 

In much perturbation he reflected on his anoma- 
lous position, and watched with dread, mingled wit 
hope, for the appearance of his preserver. He mar- 
velied by what avenue he would enter, for, carefully 
as he examined the walls, he could find no visible 
outlet. 

His lamp had nearly exhausted his supply of oil 
when a sharp sound almost beneath his feet caused 
Oliver to recoil, and the rock on which he had lately 
stued slid to one side, and the dark waters of the 
river, on which fluated a boat, were iudistiuctly seen. 
The next instant Hermau sprang upon the rocky 
floor, dressed as he had been on board of the ship. 

With a thrill of horror Oliver recognized him and 
exclaimed : 

“You here! Have you come to carry me back into 
the odious captivity from which I have been so lately 
rescued? Was it not enough that you seized me in 
my native land and forcibly brought me away, but 
must you again come to ruin and destroy me?” 

“My dear M. Ledru, pray calm yourself and forget 
that lever played the part of your enemy. We are 
both sworn to serve to the death a certain noble lady, 
who is worthy of our devotion. To enable me to do 
this more effectually, I accepted employment from her 
most deadly enemy ; at his command | brought you 
to Amsterdam, but it was not your own fault that 
you made no effort to escape. I risked my position 
with the prince to enable you to do so, yet you pas- 
sively remained. Can you tell me why you acted so 
differently from what you had formerly done ?” 

Oliver listened to this explanation in much sur- 
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what course would Herman pursue 


_prise. He could only say : 


“T had no place of refuge in which I should have 
been safe.” 

“ Ah, true. You have been shamefully treated, and 
no wonder you thought noasylum safe from the emis- 
saries of the prince.” 

“If you will enlighten me as to why the Prince 
of Berchtols has dared to treat me so inhumanly, and 
what end le hopes to gain by discovering this myste- 
rious child, I shall be infinitely obliged to you, sir. I 
cannot understand my own pos&ion nor precisely 
what is required of me.” 

Herman severely regarded him as he replied : 

“It is unnecessary to keep up this deception with 
me, M. Ledru. I overheard the ingenious story you 
attempted to impose on the prince, and I gave you 
credit for much invention. But I have the authority 
of the duchess to propound the same question he has 
ineffectually asked : 

“ Where is the child? 

“You will recognize the signet ring of her high- 
ness, for the seals of all her letters to you have been 
stamped with it.” 

Herman held‘up the ring given to him on tho pre- 
vious evening on the same spot, and Oliver eagerly 
exclaimed: 

“It is the same device, and you can throw some 
light upon the mysterious labyrinth in which I have 
so long groped. Who is this lady, and what con- 
nection bad she with Ledru, for as heaven lives to 
judge me in the future, I spoke but the truth to the 
prince, and I am not that most unfortunate man.’ 

His air and manner impressed Herman witli tho 
truth of this statement, aud he became almost livid as 
he asked: 

“ Have you then no idea of where the child is te be 
found? Did not Ledru confide to you in whose care 
he had placed her? Since you came into the posses- 
sion of his most secret papers at his death, you must 
surely have possessed his confidence.” 

‘No, he was too wary to bestow it on me. I 
only knew that he was the depositary of a secret that 
was a heavy burden to him, and [ think he destroyed 
liimself in a temporary fit of insanity which prevented 
him from taking measures to destrey the papers I so 
recklessly possessed myself of. Since you have heard 
my story, I need not dwell on the inducement to 
commit so questionable an action. Heaven knows 
that I have been sufliciently punished for my rash 
daring.” 

Herman stared at Lim in blank surprise, and it was 
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some time before he could control himself suiliciently 
to speak—then, in a voice of pain, he cried : 

“And you can really tell me nothing of the child ? 
How dared Ledru rush on death without informing 
this unbappy mother where her daughter is to be 
found? Oh, sir, recall all that has ever passed 
between you and your friend, and repeat his words to 
me. I may be able to find more meaning in them 
than they possessed for you.” 

TI regret to be forced to say that no reference was 
ever made to the nature of the secret poor Ledru 
carried with him to his grave. He was often moody, 
and I am sure that Lis dread of being again entrapped 
into the power of Prince Ernest caused him to com- 
mit suicide. Had be been eutirely sane he would 


doubtless have destroyed the letters which have 
proved the cause of so much sufferieg to myself. I 
trust that you believe now, sir, that the story L have 


uniformly persisted in is true.” 

While Oliver spoke Herman did not remove his 
eyes from his face; he appeared as if le wished to 
read his inmost soul through the searching glance 
he fixed upon him. Most unwillingly was be con- 
vinced of the veracity of his words, aud he sighed 
heavily as he replied: 

“T can no longer doubt your word, monsieur. 
From the first I have had some vague fears that you 
were not the man we souglit ; but I refused to listen 
to them, since I heard how important it is to the 
Duchess of Lindorf that you should prove to be 
Ledru. So much was at stake—oh, so much—and we 
have lost all, ail! Ob, how will my poor lady bear 
this! It will kill her—it will crush her into tie 
grave !” 

“If you will tell me all the details of this strange 
story, I will, on my part, pledge myself, ou my re- 
turn to England, to do all that lies in my power to 
discover where the child is to be found. Who is she, 
and what is her name ?” 

“T will give you the confidence you ask, for I am 
sure that you are an honest and true man. ‘I'he lost 
child is the Lady Irene of Lichtenfels, the grand- 
daughter and heiress of the old Elector. The Blue 
Tiger who lured you hither is the next heir failing 
this little girl, and he has pursued her for years 
that he may quietly have her put out of his way. 
You understand now, monsieur; but if you be not 
Ledru, who, then, are you, and by what name shall 
I address you?” 

“T am an Englishman, and my real name is Oliver 
Darvel. It was my purposo to retain that of Ledru, 
but what has happened to me under that name will 
force me to change it for some othr.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Herman, vaguely, for his mind 
was revolving all the evils which must spring from 
what he had just heard. Ile muttered: 

“Ah, why did that madinan destroy himself just as 
I would have come to his rescue? It was unmanly 
to leave that poor mother, that helpless child in 
such a condition as this. Whither shall I tura— 
what course take to solve the dilemma in which we 
are placed? It is too, too cruel.” 

Speaking thus to himself, Herman bit his lips 
and knitted his brows without arriving at any satis- 
factory conclusion. Preseutly he abruptly said: 

“ Monsieur, it will be necessary for you to see the 
duchess yourself aud give her an exact account of 
how you came to bo mixed upin Ledra’s affairs in 
this strange manner. If you have attempted an im- 
position on me, she will be able to detect it, ior she is 
well acquainted with the person of her agent. Ido not 
doubt your statement myself, but it will be necessary 
to convince this unfortunate mother that I bave not 
suffered myself to be deceived. The knowledge of 
Ledru’s death under such circumstances will be a 
terrible Llow to her, but it cannot be averted. You 
must go with me to the Duchess of Lindorf without 
delay.” 

“Tam quite ready to do anything that can extri- 
cate myself from the false position in which 1 am 
placed. In spite of the resemblance between Ledru 
and myself, the duchess mast at once detect the diffe- 
rence if she were familiar with his appearance. She 
will soon see that I am not the person to whom she 
confided this important trust.” 

**Come, then—we have no time tolose. We must 
makea night journey from which I must return as 
speedily as possible, lest the prince may make incon- 
venient inquiries as to the cause of my absence. Be- 
sides, I am afraid that a storm is brewing, and before 
it bursts we must bo far froia this place.” 

Herman sprang into the boat, which had rocked idly 
on the tide while they talked together, and Oliver joy- 
fully followed him. At a touch from the steward’s 


hand the stone slid back into its place, and in a low 
tone he said: 

“Crouch down till we gain the open strcam, then 
we must briskly use our oars and evade the eyes in the 
castle as well as we can.” 

With a glad sense of freedom Oliver hastened to 
obey ; he could see nothing, for all was dense darkness 





around them, and only by the ripple of the water 
against the sides of the boat did he know that they 
were actually in motion. 

Presently a glimpse of the sky was obtained, with 
a few stars gleaming through drifting clouds. A 
granite wall was on one side, which he knew to be 
the rock on which the castle was built ; on the other 
side of the narrow and rapid stream the country swept 
away in broken undulations, covered only with trees 
and undergrowth. 

Herman lifted a pair of oars, and placed one of them 
in Oliver’s hand, with the whispered caution not. to 
permit its dip to be heard till they passed the lin# of 
lights above, which showed that the inmates of the 
castle had not yet retired to repose. ‘He said: 

“ All thatis necessary at presentis to glide slowly 
along, keeping the head of the boat in such a direc- 
tion as will enable us to avoid the current which 
would dash us into the whirlpool below if it chanced 
to catch usin its grasp. ‘There is a channel on the 
other side of the little island yonder, with which I 
am familiar, and we can pass the danger safely 
enough if you obey my directions.” 

“] am not afraid of the water, and I have handled 
a boat before now,” was the confident reply. “I shall 
be on the alert to do what is necessary.” 

No more passed between them. .‘l'he boat hugged 
the wall for some distance, and for many moments 
both were busily engaged keeping her clear of the 
sweeping vortex that struzy!ed to engulf her. The 
shadow of the cliff rested upom them, and they 
safely passed the castle walls. 

Beyond them, streams of light from the uncur- 
tained windows above were reflected in the water, 
in attempting to cross any one of which their little 
bark might be discovered. But it was necessary 
to incur this risk, and at length Herman said: 

“We can no longer delay crossing the stream. 
The channel is ou the other side of the island, and 
it will not be safe to attempt going over at a point 
lower than this.” 

The roar of the vexed waters, mingled with the 
rising wind, was distinctly audible, and both knew that 
any imprudence would render the boat unmanageable. 
The clouds had shut out the stars, and a broad stretch 
ef dark water was before them. 

They struck out from the,shelter of the rock as. they 
drew near the head of the island, and Herman was 
congratulating himself on the small risk they ran of 
being now discovered, when a vivid flash of lightning 
suddenty illuminated the whole panorama, followed 
by a deafening peal of thunder. 

A ory from above told that they had been discovered, 
and Herman cried out, in a tone of intense eager- 
ness : 

“Now for your life. We must pass out of sight 
before another flash comes to assure them that it was 
nota phantom boat they saw. These waters are 
believed to be haunted, andif they gaiu no other 
glimpse of us, they may beeve it was the spectre 
bark mauy in the castle will declare they have seen 
before to-night.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


OLIVER scarcely needed the command. He seemed 
intuitively to comprehend the danger that menaced 
them, and he bent to his oar with sueh good-will that 
they gained the opposite side of the small wooded 
island before a second illumination betrayed their 
position. 

Through the narrow gorge between that and the 
shore they were rapidly swept, and at the foot of the 
island they passed through the spray from a volume 
of water that rushed over a ledge of rock into a 
seething mass of foam, which at that point was sup- 
posed to have some subterranean outlet, for below it 
the stream shrunk in size and depth, deriving its 
chief supply of water from the narrow channel 
through which they had just passed. 

When the light craft again floated in smooth water 
Herman spoke : 

“Well done, monsieur. You aided me bravely in 
the passage, but I am afraid the ruse we have so 
cleverly practised may be suspected if any enemy 
of mine happened to be looking from the walls when 
that unlucky flash of lightning came.” 

“ And if it should prove so, what will be the result 
to yourself? From what I have seen of the prince, 
he will not be likely to pardon you for the part you 
have taken in rescuing me from his power.” 

‘No, he would never pardonme. But that matters 
little now. By remaining in his service [ can no 
longer serve the interests of the duchess, and from 
this time I shall devote myself to the recovery of her 
daughter. When the Lady Irene is found it will be 
time enough to think of my own affairs. But we 
have no time to talk, monsieur. It will take all our 
energies to gain a place of refuge before the storm 
bursts in all its violence.” 

From this point the stream glided smoothly on, 











and in spite of the increasing darkness, Herman kept 
the boat free from collisions till they had passed over 
several miles. 

By this time the wind had risen almost to a gale, 
the thunder roared incessantly, and flash after flash 
of brilliant lightning illuminated the wild scenery 
through which the narrow stream flowed. 

After rowing vigorously for several miles Herman 
suddenly turned the head of the boat, and swept for- 
ward into what seemed to Oliver the very jaws of 
darkness. 

He heard the splash of the waves as they broke 
against the granite walls that enclosed them, and 
comprehended that they had taken refuge in one of 
the natural caverns often found in the mountain 
ranges bordering upen a stream of water. 

A noise resembling thunder seemed to increase as 
they cautiously advanced, and at length Oliver ven- 
tured to ask: 

“ Whither are we going, and how are we to extri- 
cate ourselves from this place ?” 

“ Nothing will me be more easy than that when 
the storm has exhausted its violence. We are in a 
marble quarry with which I am familiar. Hark! the 
roaring sound we hear is doubtless occasioned by a 
lake imprisoned in the heart of the mountain, into 
which a constant stream of water pours. Of course, 
in this land of superstition, there is a tradition con- 
cerning it, and the common people believe that Charles 
the Great and his whole army are shut up in this 
mountain, te remaiu here till doomsday. The pea- 
sants declare that on a certain night of the year the 
emperor, with his train of ministers and — is 
seen to issue in state from his prison, and proceed to 
the cathedral in Sulzburg to perform their orisons. 
But before the dawn of light the phantom cortége 
always regains its place of concealment.” 

“What if this should prove to be the night on 
which so grand an event happens?” said Oliver, with 
a faint laugh. 

“Tn that case we should be in luck indeed. But 
if we are compelled to tarry here till morning I will 
show you something better worth seeing than the old 
king and his antedilavian courtiers. From the cleft 
in the rock from which itis said the spirit of Charles 
issues a stream precipitates itself with a loud noise, 
and falls in a series of beautiful cascades down a deep, 
narrow ravine it seems to have dug for itself. In 
several places it has hollowed out basins from the 
marble, which have a polish that no art could possibly 
give them.” 

“You seem fond of the beauties of nature, mon- 
steur.” 

“ I think that few who have been reared ina moun- 
tainous and picturesque country fail to be so. I believe 
we Germans have more enjoyment in the simple plea- 
sures provided by Providence than the people of any 
other nation of which I knuw anythiug. Hark! 
listen to the music of the storm mingling with the 
roar of the mountain. It beats the finest orchestra 
ever organized by man.” 

Under. other circumstances Oliver would intensely 
have enjoyed the wild grandeur of the diapason that 
filled the cavern with its vibrations, but now he was 
too anxious to gain a place of safety to care much 
for the most magnificent serenade afforded by the 
war of elements. 

The rayless darkness oppressed him, and he was 
glad when the boat was guided by his companion 
into a narrow fissure with the position of which he 
seemed familiar. 

A light was strack with the assistance of a tinder 
box produced. by Herman, and a small lamp placed 
in a niche in the marble wall that enclosed them. 

The boat was made fast to a jagged point, and a 
basket containing bread, meat and wine, taken from 
beneath one of the benches. 

Herman smiled faintly as he said : 

“You may eat your supper in peace, monsieur, for 
on such a night as this no one will be likely to follow 
us from the castle, even if we were seen escaping.” 

The keen air of night, joined ‘with the unusual 
labour of the last few hours, had given Oliver a kecn 
appetite, and he heartily partook of the fare provided. 

His guide then said: 

“Take such rest as you can, monsieur, for when 
day dawns we must leave our boat and walk for 
many miles to the country house in which the lady 
we seek is at present staying.” 

At this hint, Oliver wrapped himself in the cloak 
with whieh Herman furnished him, and laid himself 
down in the hope that he should be able to gain a 
few hours of sleep. 

But he found it impossible to compose his thoughts 
sufficiently; the light was extinguished, and he 
listened to the deep breathing of Lis companion while 
watching for the first glimpse of daylight to penetrate 
to the wild spot in which he found himself. 

The weary hours rolled away, till a faint thread of 
opaline brightness gleamed before him, and he lifted 
his head to see from what quarter it came. 
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A long, irregular line of rippling water, still agi- 
tated by the recent storm, reflected the light through 
the arched entrance of the cavern, and Oliver saw 
the rosy tints which herald a bright day. 

The white walls, splintered into every conceivable 
form by the labours of those who had once quarried 
the marble, arose in fairy-like shafts around him, and 
he could easily have fancied himself in some Gnome 
palace, the owner of which would soon appear, in all 
his splendour, to bid him welcome to his abode. 

Oliver’s heart bounded with the thought that he 
was free from the thrall in which he had been lately 
held—that he had evaded his persecutor, and was 
on his way to his native land and the beloved one of 
his whole life. 

He felt sure that an appeal to Mabel would not be 
made in vain; that they would yet, hand in hand, 
seek some happier shore where he would be safe aud 
unmolested. 

Herman suddenly aroused himself, and seizing his 
oar, said : 

“The dangers of the night are over, and we must 
lose no time in going on our way: In afew moments, 
monsieur, I will give you a bird’s-eye view of the 
most beautiful play of waters that is to be found in 
any land. But we will first take a morsel of breakfast.” 

‘The remains of the food were soon despatched, and 
then they took up their oars. The boat was safely 
guided out of the little inlet, and just as the broad 
disk of the sun appeared above the horizon, they gained 
the open river. 

A quarter of a mile below was the ‘fall ” Herman had 
described on the previous night, and after pausing a 
few moments to admire its wild and singular beauty, 
the boat swept around a point of land, and came in 
sight of the picturesque ruins of a mill, situated at the 
foot of the mountain into whose heart they had passed 
during the night. 

In the rear of the broken and: moss-covered walls 
falling water gushed over innumerable fragments of 
rock, dividing it into narrow streams, which crossed 
each other like a net-work of silver, the whole, as it 
flashed in the morning sunshine, forming a cascade of 
most marvellous and capricious beauty. 

Enchanted with the novelty of the scene, Oliver 
arose, and shading his eyes with his hand, contem- 
plated it with the eye of a poetand an artist. Suddenly 
Herman exclaimed, in an alarmed tone : 

‘Down! down! as you value your safety, crouch 
in the bottom of the boat! There is someone look- 
ing down on us from the old mill, and, yes, it is one 
of the men from the castle, sent here, doubtless, to 
watch for our passage, and ascertain that you are 
still living.” 

At his command Oliver sank down, though he 
could see nothing suspicious in the ruin before him. 
The mill had fallen to decay, and its timbers were 
rotting in the water that bad once turned its machi- 
nery, but among tiem the sharp eyes of Herman had 
detected a movement, and he was scarcely surprised 
when the stalwart form of Hugel appeared from be- 
lind a screen of falling boards, and called out: 

“Good-morning, herr steward. I think you have 
travelled a long distance to get rid of the body I 
brought you the night before last. Pray come ashore, 
and give me a passage in your boat. The master 
sent me on this errand, or 1 should never have fol- 
lowed as a spy upon you, you know. I shall be 
sorry to go back to him with a damaging report of 
his faithful steward.” 

To this address Herman replied, with perfect com- 
posure : 

‘Return as you came, Hugel, and report to the 
prince that lam on my way to the lower place to 
look after the timber that has been cut there, for I am 
afraid the freshet may sweep some of it away. Say 
to him that you saw and spoke with me, and I was 
quite alone. ‘Ihat will satisfy him, I am sure.” 

“Oh, no!” muttered the big German, as the boat 
swept beyond call, “if that satisfies the master, it 
won't do for me, my friend. The man wasn’t dead, 
after all, for I saw him just now, standing up as much 
alive as I am. So much the better for me, herr 
steward, if 1 have a secret like this to keep for you, 
andif that coquettish Katrina undertakes to play fast 
and loose with me as she has so long done, 1'll show 
her what she has to depend on, see if I don't. I'll 
not betray hit to the prince just yet, for I can gain 
more, perhaps, by keeping dark. We'll see—we’ll see! 
Anything that puts that witch under my thumb will 
be welcome. My! if my master only suspected this, 
wouldn't he blow up the castle and everybody in it ?” 

Thus musing, Hugel made his way back to the 
castle to report to the prince the message sent by the 
steward, and to assure him that he must have been 
mistaken in believing that he had seen two figures 
in the boat that had descended towards the whirlpool 
on the previous night; for as fate would have it, 
Prince Ernest ‘was standing beside a window which 
looked out on the stream when that bright glare of 
lightning illuminated the whole scene. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE sun was beginning to decline towards the 
West when Herman and his eomranion, after a most 
fatiguing walk over a broken country, came in sight 
of a leafless grove of trees, which reared their skele- 
ton arms around a massive, gloemy-looking structure 
of gray stone, with towers at its angles. 

A moat had once surrounded it, but it had been 
partially filled up, and flowering vines and shrubs 
planted on its terraced sides, which, in summer, filled 
the air with their fragrance. Now, however, they 
looked dry and dismal enough, in spite of the sun 
which was shming over them. 

There was no sign of habitation about the place, 
but Herman knew that he should find the duchess 
there, and the two advanced towards the portal, which 
was guarded by two stone lions, rudely carved. 

As Herman put forth his hand to raise the massive 
knocker, representing a hideous mask, the door sud- 
denly opened, and a grave-looking middle-aged wo- 
man greeted him, with some appearance of anxiety. 

“Come in, herr steward; there is no need to an- 
nounce you, for her highness has been looking for 
you all day, and she saw you from the window. She 
is most impatient to speak with you and the young 
man whoaccompanies you. But | must warn you that 
she is in a pitiable state of agitation, and she has 
scarcely slept since she came hither.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that, Lotta, for I am afraid 
the news I bring will not tend to compose her nerves. 
I must go in alone, for I have something to break 
to her highness which must not be suddenly made 
known.” 

Tke woman looked alarmed, but the arrangement 
proposed by Herman was at once defeated by tie 
voice of the duchess calling from the room in which 
she awaited them: 

“Come in at once, Herman, and bring with you my 
poor Ledru. He has suffered enough in my cause to 
entitle him to be received as soon as he arrives. Let 
him come to me and tell me of my child—of the 
pretty darling from whom hard fate compels me so 
long to live apart.” 

The door of a large apartment, fitted up with 
gloomy grandeur, was standing open, and in the 
centre of the floor stood the slender figure of the 
Duchess of Lindorf, draped in black, and wearing a 
large lace shawl thrown over her head, as if she had 
just come in from walking. 

Her face wore an expression of unusual animatié6n, 
and her lips unclosed to greet Herman as he came in, 
followed by his companion. 

But as she caught a glimpse of Oliver, the half- 
formed words died away on her lips in an inarticulate 
murmur, and the faint colour expectation had brought 
to her cheeks faded completely out. She sank on a 
chair, and, after a violent effort, cried out: 

“ Who is this that you have brought me in place of 
Ledru? It is not he, yet it might be his wraith. 
Oh, heaven! that man, then, spoke the truth to the 
prince, and he is not my agent ?” 

“ No, my lady, I am afraid he is not!” said Herman, 
with the deepest compassion in his tones. 


“ Who then is he, and how eame he by those, 


papers ? Is it true that poor Ledruis really dead— 
slain by his own hand because he could no longer bear 
the miseries brought on him by his fidelity to me ? 
Oh, sir! tell me—tell me all you know while I have 
the power to listen and understand !” 

Her voice sank intO a feeble moan, and the steward 
bent respectfully towards her, as he gently said : 

“TI would have spared your highness the shock of 
too abrupt a meeting with this stranger, but you would 
have itso. You summoned us to your presence at 
once, and I could only obey your command. Your 
words only confirm the statements made by this 
gentleman ; you overheard the story told by him to 
Prince Ernest, accounting for his possession of the 
letters. I- fear that it is quite true, aud Ledru has died 
without communicating to you what it was so im- 
portant to know.” 

“But he surely told him!” exclaimed the duchess, 
with sudden energy. “ Ledru dared not cast his life 
away, leaving me ignorant of where my child is to 
be found. Speak, young man! tell mo that you 
learned all that is so vital to me before my agent at- 
tempted the life that was so important to me.” 

Thus directly addressed, Oliver stepped forward, 
and gently replied : 

“ Alas, lady! I can tell you nothing beyond what 
is already known to you. Of the asylum of your 
daughter Iam, unfortunately, as ignorant as are those 
who so lately tortured me to compel me to disclose it.” 

The worst apprehensions of the poor mother thus 
confirmed, she sank back quite insensible to all that 
was passing around her. Lotta seized a bottle of sti- 
mulating drops, and hurriedly cried: 

“Go away, Herman, for the news you brought 
has half killedher. ‘Take this young man where she 
will not see him when she revives. If you could tell 








her nothing better than this, you would have done 
well to stay away altogether.” 

“Don’t blame me for what I couldn't help, Lotta. 
It was necessary to do exactly as I have done.” 

With this rejoinder he left the room, followed by 
Oliver, and awaited the revival of the duchess in a 
wide corridor, the walls of which were covered with 
portraits of knights and dames in the costumes of the 
day in which they had strutted their little hour upon 
the stage of life. 

Herman was familiar with the bistory and charac- 
ter of many of them, and tiie faces of more than one 
renowned in German legends were pointed out to the 
young stranger as the ancestors of the unfortunate 
child whose whereabouts had so suddenly become a 
aystery to her own mother. 

Half an hour passed thus, during which the. 
steward went more than once to the door of the ad- 
joining apartment and exchanged a few words with 
the waiting-woman. From one of these he returned 
to Oliver, and said: 

* We are to go to the buttery and help ourselves to 
what we find there. No regular cstablishment is kept 
here, as the duchess rarely visits this place, and when 
she does it is only to remain a shorttime. Come with 
me, for you must be hungry after our long tramp from 
the river.” 

Oliver gladly followed his lead, for in spite of his 
deep sympathy for the unlappy duchess, he felt the 
necd of food. 

After walking the length of the corridor, they en- 
tered a lateral hall which led to tlie domestic offices. 

Herman seemed perfectly familiar with the place, 
and he unceremoniously opened a door and called to 
an old woman who was hovering over a dying fire. 

“Come, Mother Gretchen, and minister to the wants 
of myself and this stranger. We are suffering from 
hunger and thirst, which you must find the wherewithal 
to uppease.” 

‘The crone lifted her hand to her ear, as if unable 
to hear distinctly, aud ho went on, iu a louder tone: 

“My lady sent us to forage for ourselves, but as 
you are here you may wait on us. Come, hurry, if 
you please, for we have not long to remain.” 

“ furry, hurry, yes, that’s always tie cry when 
great folks come to this poorly kept house. I shall 
be glad wheu my lady goes away. ‘Lhis ain’t no 
place for such as her.” 

“You ungrateful old sinner; doesn’t her highness 
give you everything you have, yet you grumble at 
having to wait on those she sends to you. Fie, old 
Gretchen, I shall believe that you are not worth the 
salt my lady gives you, much less the bread it gives 
savour to.” 

The woman only caught the word salt, and she 
rumbled : 

“Salt’s cheap here—cheap as dirt, but other things 
ain't. But I s’pose you have what you were sent 
after.” 

She ungraciously arose, went into an interior room, 
and brought from it the half of a meat pie, some 
brown bread, and a pitcher of ale, to which the 
hungry travellers did ample justice, grumbled at by 
the eld woman all the time they were eating. 

Herman laughed, and said to his companion : 

“Never heed old Gretchen, monsieur. Her mis- 
tress keeps her here because she was a faithful ser- 
vant of her mother’s, and has aclaim on her. She 
cannot live without scolding.” 

He spoke iu French, which offeuded the old crone, 
and she sharply said : 

“What are you talkin’ that furrin lingo for? When 
folks comes to git something to eat from me, 1 expects 
to know what they are saying. ‘’hey might be 
abusing me for all 1 know.” 

Herman laughed, and replied : 

“ This gentleman doesn’t understand our lingo, old 
lady, and I am ouly explaining to him that you are 
not quite such a curmudgeon as he might believe you 
to Le from your talk.” 

This a little mollified the old woman, aud she 
bowed to them with more frieudliness when they 
arose to go. 

(To Le continued) 

A Miracte!—A French paper asserts that a lady’s~ 
maid was on the brink of death when her confessor 
produced a bit of cloth cut from a cassock which the 
Pope had worn, and after having exhorting her to 
have faith, declared that the Vicarof Jesus Christ 
would cure her. Notwithstanding her previous ina- 
bility to hear, she made signs that she understood 
what was said. The priest then rubbed the closed 
eyes of the patient with a piece of cloth, and cried, 
“ Have faith—living faith! Open your eyes !” and, 
with a voice of authority, he repeated, “ Open your 
eyes!” She slowly raised her eyelids, and fixed a 
look on a statue of the Virgin. Then the priest 
placed the cloth on her lips, and said, “Say with mo 
—‘Lord, glorify Thy Church—glorify the Pontiif!’” 
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She kissed the cloth, and cried, “Tie Sovereign 
Pontiff bas cured me!” and sat: up. She wept with 
joy, but complained that she had a great prin im the 
heart. “My child,” said the confessor, “ our Lord 
does not do things by halves. ie will cure youcom- 


uld not do things by 
y signs she indicated 
vufessor next told 


pletely. Say, ‘Oh, God, thouc 
halves, cure me completely.” 
that she made the prayer. The c 
her'to place the cloth on her breast—and he, not to 
shock her moc lesty, turned aside as she did.so. ‘“‘Im- 
mediately after,” says the bat rate ” “ she felt a strange 
pain, as if someone had plunged a knife into her 
heart. It seemed to her that the heart made a 
bound and put itself into its right place. She was 
cured.” A photograph of the Poy pe was presented to 
her: she kissed it several times fervently, and ex- 
claimed, “I was between heaven and earth, and the 
Holy Father sent me back here.” Then she took some 
soup ; aid then she and the people surrounding her bed 
—there were half a dozen of tllem—recited the “ Mag- 
nifieat.” She was decidedly healed. In the morn- 
ing of the 11th she went on foot to church, and re- 
ceived the sacrament. She has since been in better 
health than’ she was before she fell ill. 

Very Opp.—While everybody believes in wearing 
woollen stoekings in the wiuter season, one of the 
most celebrated surgical professors in the Edinburg 
University says that as an antidote against cold-taking 
the best preventive is to wear, summer or winter 
cotton hose. At this season of the year, when almost 
every person goes through the ordeal of rheum, the 
subject is well worth consideration, and if the rationale 
of sucha simple application could be made manifest 
adcption would be immediate aud universal, Does 
the secret lie in the principle of absorption ? 

Manvuracture or Lace.—The spinning of the 
fine thread used for lace-making in the Netherlands 
is an operation demanding so high a degree of minute 
care and vigilant attention that it is impossible it can 
ever be taken from human hands by machinery. None 
but Belgian fingers are skilled in this art. The very 
finest sort of this thread is made in Brussels, in damp 
underground cellars; for it is so extremely delicate 
that it is liable to break by contact with the air above- 
sround, and itis obtained in good condition only 
when made aud kept in a humid subterraneous atmo- 
sphere. ‘There are numbers of old Belgian thread- 
makers who, like spiders, have passed the best part of 
their lives spinning is This sort of occupation 





ic 








aturally Las an injurious effect on the health, aud, 
therefore, to induce peop! low it they are highly 
paid. 
zyMuUID 
ZEHRA. 
CHAPTER XS 
It was towards noon of tlie day ling the 
vents last recorded. Ben Liamed wasiu his own 
iwelling engaged in examining some papers that re- 
ited to the affairs of justice tliat came under his 
flicial supervision. It was certainly not easy for him 
to fasten his mind on the business he had in hand, 


documents from 
matters usurped 


for ever and anon he would push the 
him, and start to his feet as if other 


iis thoughts. Ben Hamed was far ‘rom being a bappy 
man. {tis not certain that lis conscience troubled 
him much; but he knew that he was playing false 
tu everyone about him, and he could not but 


fear that detection might, sooner or later, overtake him. 
Detection by the king would surely cost him his 
ffice, and detection by anyone else would fasten upon 
him a shame that he could not overcome. He kuew 
that he w ited by most of the knights of Granada, 
and though his arm was strong in battle, yet his 
heart was weak in honour. 

Again aud agaiu did the Alcalde seat himself to his 
official task, but no sooner did he begin to reason 
upon the matters before him than his brain became 
confused, and he was obliged to give over the trial; 
so he fulded up their outer blaukuess. 


hus Ben Hamed sat when tlhe door of his apart- 
ment was opened. It was Husam Ben Abbas who en- 


tered, 

‘ 1 Tamed, I bear thee a message from the king,” 
said Llusam. 

“T listen.” 

“ Mohammed awaits the coming of your daughter, 
aud he desires that you will hasten to bring her.” 

“ Husa, in what mood seems the king this morn- 
Ing ¢ 

“ Ag usual—save, perhaps, that he is more testy.” 

“Testy? I think le should be different from that. 
[he Christian is in his power, and Zebra is soon to be 

” 


eless, he is out of sorts tliis morning, and 
r one, was glad to get clear of his presence.” 
» Hamer Dieskid tree led. 


* What ails him ?” he asked, 





I, fe 





‘In truth 1 know not.” 
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“‘ Has he seen the Christian knight since his recap- 
ture ?” 

“ No, nor will he be likely to.” 

“ Ah—Charles of Leon kas not again escaped.” 

“No; but he is soon to die.” 

“ Goed,” uttered the Alcalde, 
conceal lis gratitication. 

“I's very easy to say ‘good’,” returned. Ben 
Abbas; in‘a meaning tone, “but all is mot good that 
sounds so. If I be not..much mistaken, there is a 
counter current to the affairs about us, aud the waters 
may not run so smoothly as you think.” 

“IT do not understand. you, Husam.” 

“T mean that Mohammed is. playing at.a game too 
high for him, ’Lis well enough to.trap,a hawk, and 
even a child may do it, but that child must beware 
when he thinks to kill his game.” 

The Alcalde started, and gazed, earnestly at his 
Visitor. 

**Do you understand me, Ben, Hamed?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“Then you must wait. But for the present you 
had better hasten to the king with your fair daughter. 
He is anxious for her presence. Ah, Ben Hamed, 
you are paying a good rouud price for your office.” 

“ Ben Abbas!” 

“ Oh, take it not unkindly, for I mean what I say. 
Of course, the eternal peace of the gentle being you 
sacrifice is nothing more thaa meet. for the kingly 
favour you get iu return !” 

“Now, by Allah, Ben Abbas, if you mean to beard 
me with taunts, you shall answer for it,” cried the 
Alcalde, starting with passion. 

“ Look ye, Ben Hamed,” returned Husam, his whole 
countenance beaming with pride as he spoke, “you 
can call these things taunts if you choose, but let me 
tell thee that every kuight in Granada abominates the 
act yeu have bound yourself to perform. Zebra isthe 
fairest maid in our city, and we like not that she 
sbould be sacrificed to Mohammed.” 

“You shall answer for this,” 

“So Ll will, Go take your daughter to the king 
first, and then you may seek me if you choose.” 

As Ben Abbas spoke, he turned away and left the 
Alcalde to himself. 

“ By the holy Prophet, they shall not beard me 
thus,” Ben Hamed exclaimed, as he was left alone. 
“They shal yet find that my arm has vot been 
weakened.” 

For some moments the Alealde paced up and down 
his apartment in an endeavour to calm the passions 
that bad been aroused in his soul, He knew not 
exactly what Ben Abbas meant by the hints he had 
thrown out, but yet they had much influence on his 
mind. 

ie knew that be was gaking his: all for the king’s 
favour, and should he lose that le would have no 
friend towards whom be could turn. 

However, he at length contrived to quiet himself 
upon the hope that Mohammed would be true to him, 
aud in this mood he went to seek his daughter. 

He found the fair girl in her apartment. 

“ Zebra,” he said, with as much kindness of tone 
as he could command, ‘‘ you must prepare to accom- 
pavy me to the Alhambra. The king has sent for 
you, and he is anxious for your coming.” 

‘The effect was like a palsy shock to the poor girl. 
She sauk back upon the couch and covered her tace 
with her ha 

“Come, Zehra—cheer up.” 

“Oh, is there no escape from this?” 

‘Escape? What mean you? Did you not pro- 
mise me that you would go calmly and quietly ?” 

“ Perhaps I did, but oh, I thought not of the pangs 
I was to suffer. The poor prisoner in his dungeon 
may think calmly of the stake and tlie fire, but when 
the flames that are to consume him begin to crackle in 
Lis ears, his heart may quail. Ob, save me from this.” 

“ Come, come, Zehra—you have ere this exhausted 
my patience. Beware how you trifle with me more.” 

The maiden remained for some time with her 
hand upon her brow, and at length sho arose to her 
feet. 

There were no tears iu her eyes, for whatever of 
griel and anguish she may have felt it was too keen, 
tuo deep for tears. 

She. was pale, and the muscles about her mouth 
were still and quict. She bad passions at work, 
but they were like the hidden fires of the earth that 
find no crater. ‘They lived upon the soul wherein 
they raged. 

“ T will go,” she said, in a calm voice. 

° Then make your preparations, aud I will call for 
you.” 

4 One question, Ben Hamed. 
Leon?’ 

‘‘ In the prison.” 

* And will he be released when I am once at the 
palace ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You do not deceive me now ?” 


He was unable to 


Where is Charles of 











“Why should I ?” 

“ You spoke with a strange accent.” 

“ Did L?” 

“ Yes.” 

¢ Then it was because your question was a strange 
one.’ 

“Ben Hamed, you know that I make this sacrifice 
because you have'told mie it, would savethe life ofthe 
young Christian ?” 

‘“‘ And suppose it would not save his life 2?” 

* Then I would not make it.” 

The Alcalde thought of speaking harshly, but is 
better judgment prevailed. MWe would not have Zelra 
appear before the king with her eyes swollen with 
tears, and so he dropped the subject aud withdrew. 

Tn less than an hour the fair maiden was prepared 
for her departure from the home of her youth, and she 
had two female servants to attend her. 

“You look exceedingly beautiful,” said Ben Hamed, 
as he led her from her chamber: “The king will be 
overjoyed,” 

“ At my misery ?” 

“ Hush, Zebra. At your beauty, I meant.” 

“And when that fades ?” 

“ It will not fade.. You are young, and your beauty 
will outlive the king.” 

“Oh, what a. hope fer a pure soul is: that!” mur- 
mured Zebra. “That her beauty may outlast her 
husband's life! Say no:more to me, if you: would have 
me calm.” 

Ben Hamed obeyed the girl’s injunction,-and with 
out farther remark he'led her to the palanquin which 
was waiting to convey her te her destination. 

As Zebra stepped into the gaudily arrayed vehicle, a 
ee groan escaped her lips, but Ben Hamed did. not 

ear it. 

The silken: curtains were drawn, and then the 
maiden was borne away towards the Alhambra. 

When her bearers reached the royal residence she 
was lifted out by the Alcalde, and messengers from 
the king were waiting to conduct her to the apart- 
ments that had been assigned for her use, while Ben 
Hamed went to report limself to his: monarch. 

When Zebra entered the room that was to be liers 
she was forthe moment dazzled by the magnificence 
of things about her, but the reality of her situation 
soon came upon her, and shesank into her own gloomy 
reflections. 

She was left alone with the two attendants that had 
accompanied her, and as soon.as they had seen their 
young mistress relieved of her travelling robe they 
retired to the adjoining apartment, their own quarters. 

Hardly bad the servants disappeared, when a small 
door, which had been hidden by a heavy silken arras, 
was opened, and Emina glided into the apartment. 

“Hush!” uttered the new comer, as she gazed 
quickly about the room. “Se you have come to the 
palace.” 

“ They have brought me.” 

“T had thought you would not have been brought,” 
said mina, in startling accents. 

“Oh, I have come to save the life of one I love! 
Did you ever love?” 

“ Yes—almost madly.” 

“Then you know my secret.” 

“ But who is to be saved ? aud Low 2?” 

“Charles of Leon.” 

“ Who told thee that?” 

“Ben Hamed told me so. He said if I wouldcome 
quietly to the king, the Christian should go free; 
but if I refused, he should die.” 

“Oh, curses, curses on them! 
lied most foully to thee.” 

“ Mercy !” 

“ We shall be heard.” 

“Oh, tell me, have I been deceived? Is Charles 
of Leon to die ?” 

“Yes. The king has fixed this very night for the 
eed.” 

“Tupossible! Oh, monstrous! It cannot be!” 

“Tt is as I have said.” 

“ But to save him I will sacrifice my happiness for 
ever—I will embrace the king though his very breath 
breathed deadly poison !” 

Ewina started with a wild look as those words fell 
from Zehra’s lips; and for a moment she gazed into 
the maiden’s face as though she would have drawn 
forth more words than had been uttered; but. soon 
ber features grew calm again, and with a most strange 
meaning she said: 

“ Few can breathe deadly poison and live.” 

“ Then I would die to save the Christian. Oh, go 
tell the king that I will be all he can ask if he will 
but spare the life of Charles of Leon.” 

“It cannot be done. They have deceived you. It 
was but a trap to entangle you.” 

“Oh, misery !” 

“Will you be the king's now 2?” 

“ What !—and Charles of Leon dead ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“No! I have a fairer husband who shall: woo and 


Zebra, they have 
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wed me. I have another to whom I will give my 


heart !” 

As Zebra spoke she half drew a small dagger from 
her bosom. 

“ Hush !” uttered Emina. “ Someone approaches. 
Use not your dagger hastily. Letit rest where it is.” 

The king's wife glided back through the small door- 
way just as Ben Hamed entered from another direction. 

He had come to speak flattering words to Zehra, but 
she turned from him in disgust. She knew that he 
was black with falsehood, and that his breath was hot 
with foul deceit. 

She did not tell Ben Hamed what she had just 
learned, but she begged him to leave her to herself 
He wondered at her course, but she gave him no.clue 
to its cause, and at length he left, remarking; as he 
turned away, that when he came ar ag would 
accompany him. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


uE day,wasdrawing to its close, and Moham#igdy 
was oe on Jarge purple cushion in ohe of 


At 





his a 

Ben Hamed was theve, and at a short distanceiasdoah 
Husam Ben.Abbasy. 

There were: a«mumber' more attendants- i 
and all seemed hanging with norediliddammepsaiaiens 
upon the-words» which were abowhd Aqnlet! from the 
king’s lipse 

“ Hasan Bom Abbas,” said thiodhagy!*nppronch me 

The nobloswent nearer the kidney. 

“Bem Abbas, you do-ngbeliaawr ‘600g was your 
wont. 

“ Ah, sire” 

“T speak the-trnth;Hisaam, Your do \ notJgok me 
so kindly in the face-agzyou have dope.” 

“Tt may be that matters of grave import: show 
themselves upon my features, sire.’ 

“Hark ye, Ben Abbas, Beware. theft rebellion 
finds no home in thy~boseus; or, by Allaliyyou’ll re- 

nt it.” 

a You know me, sire, and you know ‘I’ have been 
faithful.” 

“Then why those peevish looks ?” 

“ | am sad and heart-sick.” 

“Ah, and by heaven, I, too, am heart-sick. All 
this day I’ve felt a gnawing at my very vitals. I 
tell thee, Ben Abbas, I feel most strangely.” 

Ben Abbas turned away his. head to. hide a look 
he could not suppress. The name of Emina dwelt 
sileatly on his lips, and a look of joy passed over his 
fcatures. 

“My head, too, feels wonderfally uneasy,” 
tinued the king. “ But I shall overcome it.” 

“T trust you may, sire,” said Ben Abbas, 

‘Aye! Allah protect thee!” added the Alcalde. 

“ But enough of this,” uttered Mohammed, showing 
by his manner that he was ill at ease. “ Ben Abbas, 
I have made up my mind.” 

“ Allah grant that you be merciful!” said Husam, 

“Merciful!” repeated the king, with a bitter laugh. 
‘‘Let mercy be for those who needit. I want none 
of it. Husam, Abdalla must die!” 

Those present started at the words. 

“ Have you thought of this, sire ?” asked Bap Abbas. 
“ Have you thoughtof what might be the consequences 
of such a 

“Silence,” cried Mohammed. “TI have thought of 
nothing save what I should do, and upon that I have 
determined. Abdalla must die ere another sun shall 
rise!” 

“ You certainly have the power to doas you please,” 
said Ben Abbas, in a low tone of voice. 

“ Aye, and none shall prate of my doings after the 
deed is done. Mark that, Husam, and beware. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Then I shall look for you to be wise.” 

“T am wise now, Mohammed,” proudly returned 
Ben Abbas; “and from my, wisdom I would speak to 
thee. Thou must not wonder that I speak plainly, 
for it is the province of a true friend so to speak. Ah, 
sire, those are enemies who look blindly on our faults, 
and flatter us in our evil.’ 

“Go on, Ben Abbas, for your speech has a smack- 
ing of honesty, though I must say that it is not 
always wise to be honest.” 

“| have but a word moretosay. I advise you not 
to lay the hands of death upon Abdalla; ,and. it will 
be for your interest to let the Christians go free from 
Granada.” 

“ You have spoken—and, I suppose, honestly,” said 
the king, with a sneer. 

“T have, in truth, sire.” 

“Then let me tell thee that I need not thy advice. 
I'll talk with thee another time, Ben Abbas, but it 
waxes late now, and I must to business, Ah! that 
pain at my heart! I have overtasked myself with 
thought—and yet that feeling is a strange one.’ 

The monarch pressed his bands upon ‘his bosom as i 


con- 


for, 
He now satmupon 

seat, and this fiipe-veaa<bewed’ towards tlre floor. 

hands were 





he spoke, and as the pain seemed to pass off he raised 
his head and reached forth for a bit of parchment 
that lay near him. 

“Mahmoud,” he said, addressing an officer who stood 
near him, “take this to the prison and deliver it to 
Tarik. Therein he is commanded to put to instant 
death the two Christians who are confined there. 
Then his other prisoner is to follow. He will 

Mohammed stopped and pressed his. hand again 
upon his bosom. A slight groaneseaped him, and then 
he resumed: 

“Bid Tarik that he obey myworder. Tet Abdalla 
die close upon the death of the,Christians; and let it 
all be done quickly, too.” 

“Sire!” interposed Ben Abbas. 

“Silence!” exclaimed Mohammed. “By Allah, if 
= another word you-too shall visit the prison. 

shal] know who is King.of Granada, if they think 
hp ee tig their prating4 Go, Mahmoud.” 


en Abbas bowed#hés head, and with aloe] ; 


mgr upon higdips he tagned away from the royal} 


There was mugh pain in lijs-look, andihe trembled 
widlently as he walked towagds.the dooxs 
* “Oome back, Husam,” cried the king, “By my 
faith, there is rebellion iaythy verpylook, and I'll 
not ,teust thee fromthe palage till Mabgaoud has per- 
formed his mission,’ 

If Ben Abbas had thought of in ng theJeing’ss 
messenger he was prevented nowyan@ he folled his 
arms across his breast as Malmouddeititbe hall, 

Let us, vahile the messenger is,ompaisavay, iook-dato 
the prison; and that we may thpybptter understand 
things tivat transpired, we will ge back afew. hipurs 
andtake our-view by daylight. 

In one ofthe strongest dungeanagtiutvone towwhich 
considerablélight was admitted; sat Abdalla, 

He was. fitmiy chained, but yet he had ggod scope 
exercise. 


y 
the. stene-which served‘him her a 
His 
were clagped*tegether, aud his lips moved with 
a sort of half-uttexed prayer. 

He was calm, but yet sorrow and suffering were 
traced on every lineament of his countenance. He 
seemed as One who looked hourly for death, and who 
had made up his mind to meet the king of terrors 
calmly. 

There might have been some rays of hope in his 
countenance, but they were so dim as not to be easily 
distinguished. 

In the lower dungeon, where last we saw them, sat 
Charles of Leon and his esquire. 

The former seemed to have been not long aroused 
from slumber. 

The aperture at the top of the wall admitted light 
enough to enable the inmates to distingwish objects 
plainly about them, and Charles had discovered all 
that Pedro had previously spoken of. 

The deep stains of blood were all over the floor— 
the apparatus was there for binding prisoners for the 
death-stroke, and the trap-door, too, was easily dis- 
tinguished. 

“My master,” 
good long sleep.” 

“ Aye, and by my soul, Pedro, I had a wonderfully 
pleasant dream for such a place of sleep as this.” 

“That may be a good omen, for I sometimes be- 
lieve in dreams,” 

“Especially when they are pleasant ones, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Nay, not.so, my master. I wouldn’t refuse to 
believe ina right pleasant dream, but my good old 
mother always taught me particularly to believe in 
all the bad ones; and, if I mistake not, she had a 
wretched ending for all the good ones.” 

“hat. would be hard, Pedro.” 

“So it would; but while you have been dreaming, 
Sir Charles, I have been at work. Look at that!” 

As Pedro spoke, he arose from his seat and walked 
freely across the dungeon. 

“* What meaus that, Pedro ?” uttered the knight, in 
astonishment. 

“Simply that they didn’t discover my case of in- 
struments. I have them all here, and you see how 
they have served me.” 

“Bat there can be no such thing as escape, even 
if we get rid of our irons,” said Charles. 

“'Phere can be no such thing as escape with our 
irons,” returned Pedro; “so let’s have them off, and 
then we shall be ready for the first chance. And let 
me tell you one more thing: we are put here to 
die—there is no doubt about that. Now if we have 
our irons free we may use them to advantage 
Not more than one man can enter our dungeon at a 
time, and we can sell our lives dearly, at all events. 
But there may be a chance for escape. Suppose 
we are visited at night; we can knocis down the 
keeper, and perhaps make our way out.” 

“T understand you, Pedro,” said Charles, with a 
} slight tinge of hope in his toue. 


said Pedro, “you have enjoyed a 





“Then you must take this saw and clear my 
hands. I worked upon my feet very easily, but you 
see I cannot work around my wrists. Separate these 
bolts, and then I’ll have you free iu a twinkling.” 

The knight took the instruments from the hands 
of his esquire, and ere long the bolts that held 
the manacles upon Pedro’s hands were cut off, and 
the faithful fellow was at liberty so far as his irons 
were concerned. 

“Now, my good master, hold you still a few mo- 
ments, and your limbs shall be relieved of those ugly 
trimmings.” 

As the esquire thus spoke he knelt down avd 
commenced operations. 

His tongue kept pace with his hands; and if the 
humble follower-bad : ot so much of the lion bravery 
ia-his composition as.l.igynaster, he had at least more 
of: shrewdness and cunping, and rather more of 
patience under difficulties. 

“There,” uttered*'Redro, ass his master was clear 
from his shackles, ‘new we.are ready for visitors.” 


— 


CHAPTER NXLIL 

Mieur had closed oveg, the Granadan prison. 
Abdalla was in his dungeomepacing to and fro at such 
distances as his chain would allow, and as the sharp 
clanking of the links fell apow, his. ear lhe seemed 
studying the wild; music off their notes. Wiile ho 
was thus engaged Tarik engered the dungeon, bearing 
beneath hig.agm a chess-boardy 

“Do yourféel to like a gamoof chess:this evening ?” 
asked the jaiJer, as he sat his lamp down, 

“ Yes, good’ Tarik. Anything to fill up the dull 
moments that hang about me.” 

“Phen I'll spend an hour withhee. Everything 
ig,quiet about the prison—the priggners are all safe, 
aud the guard set.” 

As. Tasik. spoke hemeveda cusion up to where 
‘Abdalla steod, and having set the lamp down in a 
convenient place, he unshackled the, prisoner’s right 
hand, and then seated himself. 

Abdalla did the same, and haying placed the 
chess-board upon their knees, they arranged their men. 

“Tarik,” said the prisoner, “something tells me 
that this may be the last game we shall ever play to- 
gether.’ 

“ No, no—we will play often.” 

“Tthink not. The king will not keep me much 
longer.” 

“He will not dare to—— 

“ He will dare to do what he pleases, But never 
mind that now. You shall move first, and I will 
beat you.” 

“ Not so easily. There.” 

“ That's your old move.” 

“Yes, and I mean it for a victory. j 
you were playing for your life L should hardly 
you beat me this time.” 

“T tell thee, Tarik; whatever I play for shall be 
mine. Life is not mine to stake.” 

They played, and they played, too, as men who 
understood the game. 

The minutes slipped rapidly away, and yet the two 
chess-players moved their pieces with but tittle effect. 
The prisoner forgot his chains, and the keeper forgot 
his office. 

“T have thee,” whispered Tarik. 

“ Not yet,” returned the prisoner, as he backed up 
his queen by a dexterous more. 

The players were again buried in the game, when 
the door of the room was opexed, and Malmoud 
entered. 

“ Tarik, here isan order from the king,” said the 
messenger, placing a bit of parcliment in the kee 2per’s 
hand. 

‘Tarik opened the scroll and read. His face turned 
pale, and a fearful tremor shook his framo. 

**T am to wait,” said Mahmoud. 

“Then I will join thee below,” 
placing the scroll in his bosom. 

“What ails thee ?” asked the prisoner, 
senger withdrew. 

“Only a sudden and unexpected: order,” replied 
Tarik, in a thick, husky tone, while he trembled as 
though the death angel were hovering over him. 

“ Let’s finish the game.” 

“ No, no—I cannot play more.” 

“Tf Ican play, why should not you?” asked the 
prisoner, in a tone of strange calmness, “I feel that 
I have more iuterest in the king’s message than you 
have.” 

The two men continued the game, but Tarik played 
wildly. 

“Ah! there goes your queen, and the game is mine!” 
uttered Abdalla. 

“ Yes—you’ve won!” murmured Tarik, and as he 
spoke he turned away to wipe a tear from his cheek. 

‘The keeper arose from his seat and placed the chess- 
beard against the wall. 


” 


by Allah, if 
let 


returned Tarik, 


as the mes- 


” 
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He replaced the manacle upon the prisoner’s hand, | shouted Charles, springing to his feet, and raising his 


and then taking up the lamp he left the apartment. 

“ Oh, Allah, forgive me !” he murmured, as he closed 
the prison. “JI would rather die myself than do this 
deed. But I will not shed all this blood myself. Him 
I must kill with mine own hand, but the poor Chris- 
tians shall fall by another’s. Ah! this is truly his 
last game. Prophetic vision !” 

When the jailer reached his office he called up two 
of his attendants. 

They were sinister-looking, powerful fellows, and 
those who knew them knew they were the Granadan 
executioners. 

“You know the place where the Christians are 
confined,” said Tarik. 

“ Yes,” returned one of the executioners. 

“ Then take your cimeters and go to their dungeon. 
Here is the king’s order for their immediate death. 
Do your work well now, and be quick about it, for I 
would not have them suffer pain. I have farther use 
for the place when you have done.” 

“* And the bodies?” 

‘Into the pit.” 

The executioners took down two heavy cimeters that 
hung against the wall, and, having taken a lamp, they 
departed on their fearful mission. 

The Christian prisoners were seated in their re- 
spective places, and their chains were gathered about 
them. 

Utter darkness surrounded them, but they thought 
not of sleep. 

“ Hark!” uttered Pedro. “I heard a step approach- 
ing.” 

“So did I,” returned Charles. 

“What means a visit at this time?” 

“We will find out if they come.” 

‘They have stopped. Ah! there goes the bolt of 
the outer deor!” 

“Yes,” uttered Charles, with a quick breath. 
“Gather your heavy chain for action, Pedro.” 

“TI am ready,” whispered Pedro. “Be sure and 
look to it that your feet are clear.” 

In a moment more the inner door of the dungeon 
was opened, and the rays of a lamp shone in upon the 
prisoners. 

Charles saw two men, and he saw, too, that they 
were both armed. He guessed the mission upon 
which they had come. 

“What seek ye here?” the knight asked, as the 
man who bore the lamp set it down at the door. 

“ You'd better not ask any questions,” returned the 
foremost of the executioners. 





hands over his left shoulder. 

The man did not see how the prisoner’s irons were 
fixed. 

“Don’t think of frightening us,” he said, “for we 
have come to put an end to your sufferings. Come, 
put down your hands, and sit upon your bench, for 
you'll die easier if you do.” 

Charles half lowered his hands, and the executioner 
took a step forward ; but he came no nearer, for, with 
a full, powerful sweep, the knight brought his heavy 
chain upon the intruder’s head, and he sank upon the 
pavement like a dead ox. 

At the same moment Pedro sprang upon the se- 
cond executioner, but his blow fell upon the Moor's 
shoulder, and with aloud cry the injured man sprang 
back from the cell. 

The lamp was upset and extinguished in the fray, 
and the prisoners were left in total darkness. 

They heard the executioner as he hurried away, but 
they knew that one lay senseless near them. 

“Shall we flee ?” cried Pedro. 

No, no—not yet.” 

“Yes, yes. The way is open. 

“But we shall——” 

“ Be killed if we stay here,” broke in the esquire. 
“ Come—follow me.” 

Charles hesitated no longer, but grasping his stout 
irons more firmly, he groped his way out from the 
dungeon, 

“This way,” said Pedro, ‘I noticed the way as 
we entered. This leads to the jailer’s room, and we 
must fight our way through, and run.” 

Hardly had Pedro spoken when «@ torch flashed 
through the darkness, and a number of men, at the 
head of whom was Tarik, were seen approaching 
them. 

“Hold!” cried Tarik, as he came near to the pri- 
soners. “ Back to your cell.” 

‘* Let us pass,” firmly returned Charles of Leon. 
know your purpose, and will defend myself.” 

“ One moment, sir knight.” 

“ No—not an instant. Clear the way.” 

Tarik was a powerful man, and used to dangers, 
but he hesitated before the Christian. 

“ You must surrender,” he said. 

“ Never while I live! Back!” 

The jailer saw that words were of no more use, 
und he bade his followers —four in number—assist him. 

He sprang forward. The knight swung his heavy 
chain, but it struck the wall in its descent, and as it 
fell powerless, short of its mark, he was seized and 


Come.” 


ST 


“ Back, till you tell me wherefore you are here,” | thrown upon the ground, 











Pedro made a stout resistance, but he was overcome 
by a superior force, and ere long the two Christians 
were bound and conveyed back to the cell whence 
they had escaped. 

“Charles of Leon,” said Tarik, as the prisoners 
were forced down upon their seats, “ Allah knows 
that Iam pained to do this thing. I would rather 
ten thousand times set you free; but it is no will of 
mine.” : 

“And do you really mean that we must die?” 
uttered Charles. 

“Yes. So the king has ordered.” 

“ And what have I done? What crime rests upon 
my head that deserves this ?” 

“Many have asked the same question in this very 
mei but I had no answer for them. You must 

ie!” 

“ Tarik,” said Pedro, clasping his hands together, 
“let me die, aad spare my master. Oh, one death is 
enough.” 

‘You appeal to one who has no authority,” returned. 
the jailer. ; 

“Then let us die,” murmured Charles. ‘Come, 
Tarik, if the deed must be done, hasten to do it.” 

“You will forgive me, sir knight ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Charles saw that resistance would no longer avail 
him, but only make matters worse, and with a cali 
look he awaited the stroke that was to end his life, 

“ Let us both die together,” urged Pedro. 

“That I can grant; and would to heaven I could 
grant more. Charles of Leon, bow your head, and 
the stroke shall be a smooth one.” 

“Heaven forgive me for my sins!” ejaculated 
Charles; and then folding his hands across his breast, 
he closed his eyes and bowed his head. 

“ What noise is that?” uttered Tarik, just as he 
drew his cimeter. 

“What ho, there! Tarik! Tarik!’ shouted some- 
oue from without. 

The jailer started, and let his cimeter fall. 

“Varik! Tarik!” 

In amoment more Husam Ben Abbas, all covered 
with dust and sweat, rushed into the dungeon. 

“Ts there blood spilt yet?” he gasped, gazing 
wildly about him. 

“No,” returned Tarik, half stupefied. 

“Not a drop?” 

“Nd. 

“Heaven be praised!” fell from the lips of Ben 
Abbas; and he sank senseless into the arms of the 
jailer. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


Br Leon Lewss. 
a en 
CHAPTER XLIL 
What! wo have many goodly days to see; 
The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again, transformed te orient pear! ; 
Advantaging their loan, with interest, 
Oftentimes double gain of happiness. 
Shakespeare. 

NaTaig, on entering the grounds of Wycherly 
Castle, turned her steps towards the eastern tower, 
which stood up dark and silent in the gloom of the 
early evening. 

The drawing-rooms, library, conservatory, all the 
state apartments, flashing with light, made the haunted 
tower more gloomy in appearance than usual. But 
Natalie was sufficiently acquainted with Miss 
Wycherly’s apartments to know that bebind those 
shrouded windows lights gleamed upon scenes of 
Oriental luxury, and she hastened towards them, half 
confident and half doubting whether she would be 
well received. 

She began to fear that Miss Alethea and the Lady 
Leopolde would welcome her but coldly, because she 
had gone away with her husband to the Fens without 
informing or consulting with them, but she nerved 
herself with the assurance that they were the only 
friends she had in the world, and that at the worst 
she could but appeal to them for aid and comfort, and 
they could only cast her off. 

She found one of the long French windows in the 
morning-room imperfectly closed; she entered, gained 
the private staircase, and ascended to Miss Wycherly’s 
rooms. 

As she passed into the inner chamber through the 
concealed door in the wall, Alison sprang up from a 
chair with a faint scream, gave a surprised look, and 
exclaimed : 

“‘How you startled me, Miss Natalie. I thought 
news had come—I mean where have you been so 
long ?” 

“ I 


evasively. 


have been a journey,” answered Natalie, 
“Can I see Miss Wycherly ?” 

“T think not. My lady is down in the drawing- 
room, and she wouldn't like to be called. My 
lady is very gay,” added the waiting-woman, fur- 
tively brushing a tear from her cheek, “very gay 
indeed—poor dear! That is—dear me! I cannot 
talk somehow to-niglt, only I mean to say she can’t 
sce you. Did you leave the window below as you 
found it, and close the entrance to the staircase ?” 








[THE MEETING OF THE HALF-SISTERS. | 


Natalie replied in the affirmative. 

“ Then, perhaps, you wouldn’t object going to the 
west tower, where the Lady’s Leopolde’s rooms are. 
My lady can’t see you. I expect her up every minute, 
so you'll excuse my hurrying you off.” 

The visitor was somewhat puzzled at Alison’s 
strange manner, perceiving that the woman was 
nervously anxious to be rid of her presence in Miss 
Wycherly’s rooms, and permitted herself to be con- 
ducted through the ante-chamber to the corridor, 
into which she was ushered, the door being closed 
behind her. 

Natalie had never before visited at the Castle at so 
early an hour, and she did not know how to spend 
the time that must intervene before the retirement of 
the Lady Leopolde. 

She had come earlier than usual, expecting to 
have a long interview with Miss Wycherly, who, 
she knew, spent much time in her own rooms, and in 
her present disappointment she was momentarily 
tempted to go down into the Castle grounds. 

But she did not dare to pass through Miss 
Wycherly’s rooms again, and nothing remained for 
her but to make the best of her situation. 

She looked up and down the corridor, and then pro- 
ceeded through the passage that led to the grand 
staircase; at the top she paused and looked over 
into the great hall below. 

She heard sounds of gay laughter from the draw- 
ing-room, and distinguished the silvery tones of the 
Lady Leopolde and the voice of Lord Templecombe, 
who, if his gaiety were considered, had appareutly 
neither crime nor sorrow upon his soul. 

Two footmen in livery sat on either side of the 
drawing-room door, in readiness for any demand that 
might be made upon their services, and their low 
whispers also reached the ears of the listener, who 
stole softly. away, fearful of being seen by them. 

Proceeding towards the western tower through 
passages and corridors, she came upon the great 
picture gallery and a secondary staircase, which she 
remembered as leading down to the library and 
breakfast-room, 

As she paused here, a faint cry came to her ears— 
the cry uttered by Alethea as she sank fainting 
into Lord Waldemere’s arms. 

Natalie was startled at this unexpected sound, but 
as no confusion or excitement followed it, she per- 
suaded herself that she had been mistaken, and 
quietly continned her way to her intended destination. 

Arrived in the passage upon which the apartments 
of the Lady Leopolde opened, she began to fear that 
she should encounter her ladyship's maid. It was 





impossible that she could remain in the passage 
without discovery, however, and she boldly resolved 
to venture into the room. 

The door yielded to her gentle touch, and she 
softly entered Leopolde’s boudoir, the light of which 
was toned down to a pleasant twilight. Noone was 
there besides herself, and she passed into the inner 
chamber, and sat down among the shadows, 

Here she remained some time, startled by every 
footfall in the passage without, and continually ap- 
prehensive of the entrance of her sister’s maid. But 
at length, with a sudden thought, she arose and went 
into the dressing-room, laid aside her bonnet and 
Shetland shawl, and threw herself in a reclining 
attitude upon the luxurious couch which seemed to 
invite her to repose. 

It was a pleasant little nook she had chosen for her 
retreat—everything being in readiness for the night 
toilet of its lovely proprietress. A silver lamp burned 
steadily upon the marble-topped dressing-table ; 
chalices and flacons of Bohemian glass or rare porce- 
lain with silver stoppers, surrounded it in delicate 
profusion ; a dressing-case, with chased silver fittings 
stood open; and upon a small table near at hand 
reposed an open jewel-box of purest ivory, and the 
rays of the lamp-light fell upon gleaming opals, flash- 
ing diamonds, milk-white pearls, &c., which reposed 
upon cushions of ruby velvet. 

As Natalie’s wandering gazo rested upon these 
things, she arose and looked at them curiously. 

“ How beautiful!” she murmured, admiringly. “ It 
must be pleasant to have such things !” 

She took up one of the diamond bracelets, turned it 
over and over, delighted with the flashing of the stars 
of which it was composed, and then, baring oue of her 
shapely arms, clasped it upon it. 

She was so pleased with its effect that an opal 
bracelet was placed above it, aud the other arm was 
encircled with three jewelled ornaments, the jewels in 
each being different. 

She then wondered how she would look under tho 
tiara of diamond stars, and, to settle the question, 
tried it on over the soft bands of her golden hair. 

Then she pinned ona row of brooclies, beginning at 
her throat and terminating at her belt, and covered 
her fingers with glittering rings. 

The effect was resplendent. 

She did not know that it was considered bad tasto 
to wear more than one kind of jewels at the same 
time, and surveyed her reflection in the full-length 
mirror that constituted the door with considerable ad- 
miration. 

It was singular that, with such sorrows and dis* p- 
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pointments as had fallen to her lot, she should retain 
sufficient elasticity of spirit to take pleasure in her 
present child-like performance, but it was neverthe- 
less a fact that she did so, 

It might have been that she desired to escape her 
own thoughts, or to beguile away the moments of her 
tedious waiting, but, whatever her motive, she smiled 
upon the bright image that met her gaze in the 
mirror, hardly able to realize that it represented her- 
self. 

But the smile was followed by a sigh. 

‘Jewels are not for me!” she murmured. “ They 
make my cyes look dim. I have shed too many tears, 
I think, to wear diamonds well. They are appropriate 
to Leopolde, for they cannot outshine the lustre of 
her purple eyes or the bright gold of her hair. Look 
tamer than she, I think. These things,” she added, 
“could never satisfy me. I should not like to wear 
them, and I never want to put such things on again. 
They would not look well in the country home that 
I should like better than all castles or palaces——+” 

She checked herself hastily, and began laying aside; 
the borrowed jewels, carefully restoring tiem toe, they 
places from which she had taken them. 

When she had removed the last ring from: hier 
finger, and the Jast brooch from her corsage, she drew: 
a long breath of relief and returned to the couch, q 
satistied with her brief experiment as a grand ladpx 


The hours wore on, until the. pretty ormolu clock 


upon the boudoir mantel-piece struck twelve, and a: 
footfall was heard in the inner chamber; 

Natalie started up expectantly, but instantly de- 
cided that the step was neither light nor gentle 
enough for the Lady Leopold; amoment later a 
second step was heard, and the voice of her lady- 
sbip sounded upon the listener's ears. 

She heard her moving about the room softly and 
approach the dressing-room, and she stepped into 
an open wardrobe just in time to escape observa- 
tion as Leopolde entered. 

She had not had time to entirely close the door of 
the wardrobe, aad through the crevice thus afforded 
she obtained a good view of her brilliant sister. 

Leopolde was fairly radiant in a peach-coloured 
robe, which sloped away from her beautifully rounded 
shoulders - they might have served as models for a 
sculptor—and with a diamond necklace reposing 
against her faultless throat, and similar jewels flash- 
ing from hand, arm, and brow. 

Her ladyship took possession of a low easy-chair, 
permitted her maid to remove the jewels from her 
person and deposit them in the casket, exchanged her 
evening-dress for a blue cashmere dressing-gown, 
and then placed herself in the hands-of ‘her maid. 

The girl removed her evening slippers for a pair 
of dainty white velvet ones, over which trailed sprays 
of blue forget-me-nots, and then with brush and 
comb smoothed out the golden curls of her mistress, 
letting her hair fall about her like a glittering shower. 

“ Your ladyship never looked lovelier than you did 
this evening,” said the girl, brushing her hair with 
tender care. 

“Nonsense, Marie. You know I don't like flattery,” 
responded tle Lady Leopolde, yet with a pretty 
blush, as if remembering that another had expressed 
tue same opinion. “ Ah!” 

Tbe exclamation resulted from her having obtained 
a glimpse of the hat and shawl she had given Natalie, 
aud which lay half concealed by a chair. 

Ina moment she cumprehended that Natalio was 
near at hand. 

Recovering her self-possession as she reflected that 
her maid knew nothing of the disposition of those 
tell-tale articles of attire, slie said, quietly: 

“Tiere! that will do for to-night, Marie. 
you are sleepy; you may go.” 

“I beg your pardon for yawning, my lady. I 
didn’t mean to, l’m sure. Shall I get out your lady- 
ship's night-dress ?” 

She moved towards the wardrobe, but Leopolde’s 
quick eyes had caught sight of Natalie’s blue robe, 
and she replied in the negative, saying carelessly that 
she would wait upon herself. 

The maid then withdrew. 

The Lady Leopoldo followed her to the door of the 
boudoir, locked it noiselessly, and then returned to 
the dressing-room. 

Moving towards the closet, she drew open its front, 
aud said: 

“Come out, Natalie. Iam alone! 

While she was speaking her eyes met those of the 
intruder, and she held out her arms, and Natalie 
sprang into the m, embracing her with sisterly affection. 

“Where have you been so long, Natalie ?” asked 
the Lady Leopolde, drawing ber to the couch. “ You 
do not know how you grieved me by disappearing so 
suddenly. Aunt Alethea inquired for you at the 
farm-house where she had placed you, but could get 
no trace of you. Have you been back to Afton 
Grange?” 

“No, Leopolde. 


I seo 


™ 


I could never return there—at 


least, under present circumstances. How did you 
suspect I was in your wardrobe ?” 

Leopolde silently pointed to the hat ard shawl. 

“Ah! I forgot to take those into the closet with 
me. I should have been more careful !” 

“How thin you look, my dear sister,” said her 
ladyship, fondly, yet sadly. “You look as though 
you had suffered much since you left us \’ 

“Ihave. You asked me where I had been, dear 
Leopolde. I have been away with my husband, Lord 
Templecombe. You look incredulous, but I can 
easily explain myself to youreatisfaction, Upon the 
occasion of my last interview with him at the Castle— 
it took place in the haunted glade, where the fountain 
is—he offered to acknowledge me if I would go away 
and study to fit myself for the position. I promised 
to do so, for what other course was open to me?” 

“It was not well to trust him though!” 

“Tt was not—asevents proved. The next morning, 
as he had enjoined me, 1 met him at the station, 
although we did not appear to know each other. 
There was a gentlemanwith him-—Sir Wilton Werner 
was, I believe, his name—but this baronet did not 
@ecompany us. Vane-bade him: good-bye, followed 
tieinto the-carriage, and took me to a country seat 
called the-Fens:that belongs to Sir Wilton !” 

“T have heard of if I thinksitis a dreary spot, 
ituated in the midst of & marsh, isit not?” 

“It is upon the edge of a marab, with an open 
moor on one side, and a river on the other. Ob, it 
was so dreary there! I was on the point, a dozen 
times, of writing to you, yet I thougiit it best to wait. 
Vane left me there the same day, with no companion 
save the housekeeper—a deaf old womanu—and 
her grand-daughter, a pretty, wild? creature, whose 
intellect is not right.” 

“That was Vane's first trip to town—er what he 
gave out as such” said the Lady Leopolde;mnaingly. 

“ He sent me booksand clothing; but I muata’t forget 
to tell that he made the old housekeeper thiuk: he .was 
Sir Wilton and’ I Lady Werner. The deception 
was easy, for she-had not seen her master since: his 
boyhood. But the truth came out one day, and [ 
wrote to Vaney amd he came to the Fens oh, 
heaven!” added the earl’s young wife, her voice falter- 
ing, and her eyes filling with tears. 

“What is it grieves you, dear?” asked Leopolde, 
sympathizingly. 

“ He came there and tried to murder me!” 

“To murder you? Impossible!” 

“Oh, no, it is not!” and with sobs and tears Natalie 
told her sad story, excasing her husband as much as 
ske could, yet detailing the facts trathfully. 

Leopolde listened with » blanched face, not daring 
to doubt the story, enfolding her’sister closer, as 
if to protect her frvin farther danger. 

“So your old lover, Hugh Fauld, saved you from 
drowning, dear Natalie. He ought to be rewarded 


“No, no,” interposed Natalie, blushingly. “Hugh 
is well off. But do not let us speak of him, Leopolde. 
I want to tell you of a singular adventure I ‘had while 
at the Fens. Linnet, the housekeeper’s graud- 
daughter, toek me with her one day to a favourite 
haunt of hers—a pretty bird’s-nest of a cottage upon 
the moor, several miles distant. It wasa lovely place, 
but deserted and all run wild. What do you thiuk its 
name was?” 

“ I’m sure I do not know!” responded Leopolde. 

“ It was Mount Rose!” 

“ Mount Rose?” 

“ Yes, the spot where I was born, and where my 
poor young mother spent her happiest days!” 

The Lady Leopolde expressed her surprise at this 
singular discovery. 

“ How did you discover that it was really Mount 
Rose?” she asked. 

“ { found there a paeket of letters—here they are !” 
and Natalie took them from her pocket and placed 
them in Leopolde’s hand. “Oh, sister, mention is 
made in one of them of a marriage certificate! What 
if it should turn out that Iam your legal sister, and 
that I too have a right to bear my father’s name?” 

“T wish that it may be so, Natalie. I could 
then respect and venerate my father’s memory as I 
did formerly. Show me the letter of which you 
speak !” 

Natale selected it from its fellows, and the Lady 
Leopolde read it in silence again and again. 

“ You are right, dear,” she said, at last. “No other 
construction can be placed upon these words. ‘l'here 
must have been a marriage between my father and 
your mother, but whether fraudulent or not remains 
to be seen. If there werea legal marriage, the proofs 
would have been retained, and my father would have 
been sure to put them among his important papers. If 
any proofs be in existence, they are without doubt 
in his room at the top of the tower !” 

“ Will you go there with me and look, Leopolde?” 
asked Natalie, eagerly. 

“ Without a moment's delay. I am as anxious to 

















know the truth as yourself, dear sister,” and Leopolde's 
lovely face expressed her truthfulness aud sincerity. 
“ Let us hasten ! 

She took up the small silver lamp and signed for 
her sister to follow her. 

With noiseless steps they quitted Leopolde’s rooms, 
passed through passages and corridors, mounted stair- 
cases, &c., until they gained the closed room that had 
belonged to the late earl. 

Its appearance was the same as when the sisters 
had last sought it together, for no one had entered it 
since. 

Locking the door, that their investigations might 
not be intruded upon, the elder sister led the way into 
the inuer room, saying : 

“ Youremember, Natalie, that we searched the furni- 
ture. I think we shall do best to look over the desk 
thoroughly.” 

She let down the flap that covered the numerous 
“pigeon-holes” in which papers were stored, set down 
the lamp upon a little bracket made for the purpose, 
and then comménced their search, 

Every paper was carefully examined, exery letter 
opened, every nook and crevice looked into, but all to 
no purpose. 

Other letters were found containing references to a 
marriage, but theactual proofs were wanting. 

“ Don't let.evema simple bill or receipt escape your 
setatiny, Natalie,” said the earl’s acknowledged 
danghiter, “Oh, if we can only find something that 
will giveyou:a name equal with mine, that will clear 
the fame.of/ Amy,Afion, aud prove papa to have been 
ar ing netfalserand:wicked !” 


he aspiration:seemed.vain. 

. We may aswell give up; Leopolde,” said Natalie, 
at last, in @ tone of discouragement. 

“No. We-will again search the furniture!” 

They proceeded to the task, with an energy and 
zeal that would have done credit to a detective, ex- 
amining picture backs, books, &c., but to no effect. 

The Lady Leopolde returned to tho still open desk 
and said : 

“ Somehow, I cannot help having a conviction that, 
if there be any proofs of such a marriage in existence, 
papa would have hidden them in his desk. Can there 
be any secret drawers in it ?’’ 

‘* No, the space is all accounted for !” 

Not satisfied with Natalie's decision, Leopolde com- 
menced sounding the walls and back of the desk with 
hertiny knuckles, shaking her head as she did so, 

“It’s of no use, Natalie,” shesighed. “We can’t” 
find them !” 

At that moment her hand struck against the side of 
the desk, a faint click was heard, and a piece of wood 
flew from its position, revealing a very thia cavity 
in which reposed three papers. 

She caught them,up eagerly, opened them, and 
scanned their contents. 

Te desired proofs were found. 

“ Here they are, Natalie, xy own, own sister,” said 
the Lady Leopolde, clasping Vane's wife to her 
breast. ‘* Thank heaven !” 

They embraced each other and wept together. 

This first burst of emotion passed, they studied the 
documents they had found. 

The principal one was the certificate of a marriage 
between Leopold, Harl of Templecombe, and Amy 
Afton, spinster, and the names of the contracting 
parties were signed, followed by the siguatares of 
witnesses. 

A second document comprised a certificate of Nata- 
lie’s birth. 

A third was a rough draft of a will, bequeathing 
five hundred pounds per annum “ to Natalie, daughter 
of Leopold, Harl of Templecombe, and Amy, his 
wife ;” but it was not so well constructed as to be 
legal, and there Lad been no. witnesses to its authenti- 
city: 

Evidently, his lordship had intended this as a rough 
draft to guide his.solicitor. 

‘These three papers were all that werefound, but to 
the sisters they were amply sufficient. 

“I can now look upon my mother’s picture without 
reproach, aud upon my father’s without bitterness,” 
said Natalie, in a tone of heartfelt joy. ‘Oh, Leo- 
polde, dear sister Leopolde, do you accept me wholly 
as-your sister now ?” 

“ Wholly and entirely, Natalie. Henceforth you 
must be known as Natalie Wycherly, and [am sure 
——but I forget. Vane cannot refuse to acknowledge 
you now. You shall be acknowledged as papa’s 
younger daughter to-morrow to our guests. The be- 
quest that papa indicated in this uulinished will shall 
be paid over to you yearly.” 

“No, no. I cannot take it from you!” 

“As if could not spare it! 1 have no right to the 
whole, aud papa did not intend I should have it all. 
I shall be the richer sister, with mamma’s fortune, and 
so much from papa, but you won’t mind that, Nattie, 
for Vane has more than I. [I wonder what Aunt 
Alethea will say when I tell her of our discovery. 
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She thought so much of papa, and I am sure she has 
grieved a great deql since we learned that you were 
my sister, and bearing your mother’s name. lam sure 
jhis will be a relief to her.” 

“Let us go to—to Aunt Alethea this moment.” 

“She will not like it, I-fear. The last time I 
visited her she requested me to announce my coming 
in future. And it’s so late now—past one. She 
would be angry if we awakened her, even upon such 
an important affair as this.” 

“I did not think it was so late,” said Natalie, apo- 
logetically. ‘“ This discovery has so excited me. It 
seems as though it could not bo true, Leopolde. I 
hope it will not prove that I am dreaming!” 

“There is no danger of that—else I am dreaming, 
too. Let us look over the papers again!” 

They did so, their exci t decr g, and, when 
they had finished the second perusal, they wept softly 
in each other’s arms. 

“See, Natalie,” said Leopolde, her-purple eyes look- 
ing like dew-covered pansies, “ papa seems to be smil- 
ing upon his daughters from his picture. Can you not 
look at itmow without hatred or wrath?” 

In answer, the younger daughter looked up at the 
portrait smiling through her: tears, and her glances 
were as affectionate as those of her mere favoured 
sister. 

“ How had you better meet» Vane ?” asked the Lady 
Leopolde, thoughtfully. “Shall I request him to be 
in the library in the morning, and I take you to him, 
introducing you as the Lady Natalie?” 

‘The Lady Natalie ?” 

“Yes; poor child, you scarcely know your own 
name. Or shall I introduce you as Lady Temple- 
combe 2?” 

“As neither, dear Leopolde. He thinks me: dead; 
and I do not care to come upon him so unprepared. 
It may be that when he sees me come back to life, he 
will welcome me kindly. He must have suffered some 
remorse. 

“ He has shown none.” 

“Perhaps not, but he must have suffered, Leopolde. 
A man cannot commit a:terrible crime all at once aud 
then dismiss it from histhoughts.as.of mo consequewce, 
Perhaps he cannot sleep: at night—I must see him, 
Leopolde. I will tell him who and what I am, and 
there shall be peace between us!” 

“ Will you be willing to live with him after all that 
has passed?” 

“ It will be hard to do so,” answered Natalie, turn- 
ing pale; “but Lam his: wife. I will not-condemn 
him for a hasty impulse, doubtless repented of a thoa- 
sand times !” 

“ You have. a noble, forgiving spirit, dear Natalie. 
But let us go down to my rooms. ‘Take care of these 
precious papers.” 

“ You take care.of them,” said Natalie, putting them 
into her sister’s hands, “ ‘Chey will be safer with you.” 

Leopolde accepted the charge, and they left the 
rooms together, proceeding to her ladyship’s apart- 
meuts. 

Natalie walked with a prouder carriage and a more 
erect bearing than usual, feeling more worthy of her 
own self-respect, now that she had ascertained her 
birth to be stainless and noble, and her lineage’ so 
honourable and exalted. 

Neither of the sisters noticed a form thatflitted on 
before them in the darkness, or suspected that their 
words in that upper room had been overheard, but such 
had been the case. 

The unseen listener was the earl’s valet. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
"Tis well—my soul shakes off its load of care 
‘Tis only the obscure.is terrible, 
Imagination frames events unknown, 
In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin; 
And what it fears creates! 
Hannah More. 

NATALte had suspected truly—for Lord Temple- 
combe carried within his breast a fearful load of re- 
morse for his. unpremeditated crime. The startled 
shriek of his drowning wife rang continually in his 
ears, and, whichever way he looked, bis morbid 
imagination pictured her wan, dead face close to his, 
her wet and dripping hair, and her cold blue eyes 
fixed upon his with a look of dread accusation and re- 
proach. 

At times he was tempted to drown his thoughts 
and give vent to his suppressed excitement in a fierce 
scream, and it required ail his self-command to keep 
his voice even and quiet and his manner unobtrusive. 

He had assumed an artificial geiety since his re- 
turn to the Castle, but his forced laughter sounded 
hollowly to himself, and he had started at it once or 
twice in fear lest it should summon to him the spectre 
of his murdered bride. 

The hours of the day and evening he spent with the 
Castle guests, but when night came and he was obliged 
to retire to his own chambers, he glanced at the inno- 





cent shadows in the corners of his rooms, as if he saw 
lurking there the restless ghost of Natahie, and finally 
summoned his valet to him. 

*“ Roke,” he said, with more than his usual kindness 
of manner to his dependant, ‘I am very nervous to- 
night. I think I am going to be ill. I would like 
you to sleep in my dressing-room !” 

“Very welk my lord,” responded the valet, exhi- 
biting no surprise that his lordship should be nervous. 
“I will just go down to the servants’ hall “g 

‘“‘ No, it will not be necessary. I do not wantto be 
left alone for asingle instant. I will go to bed imme- 
diately !” 

The valet bowed, and proceeded to disrobe his 
master, finally conducting him to the alcove and as- 
sisting him into the low l'rench bed. 

His lordship’s manner frightened him, and he 
quietly placed his fingers upon his pulse, noticing how 
quickly and unevenly it beat. 

“Your lordship needs a good sleep,” he said. 
“You. made a journey to the Fens yesterday, my 
lord, and slept little last night, and your nervoas 
system is consequently out of order. You will be all 
right by morning.” 

“T hope I shall. be!” muttered the guilty lord, un- 
easily avoiding the gaze of his servant. ‘ Thero, 
that will do! Go into the dressing-room, Roke, and 
go to sleep—only sleep lightly:that you may hear’ me 
if T call you. Leave your door partly open—there, 
go hd 

“Tn a moment, my lord. I hope that Miss Natalie 
caused you no trouble yesterday ?” 

“ What is it to you whether she did or not?” cried 
Lord Templecombe, annoyed at his valet’s familiarity 
of speech. “Go to bed.” 

Roke frowned darkly under his brows, and looked 
at his master in a way that boded his lordship no 
good. He seemed on the point of saying something, 
but thought better of it, and passed quietly into the 
dressing-room. 

His look haunted Lord Templecombe, 

He had not been in the habit of treating his valet 
well, using towards him more harsh looks and scornful 
words than) considerate ones; except, indeed, when 
Roke was employed by him in some nefarious work, 
as had been the case upon more than one occasion, 
and then he had rewarded him liberally, and addressed 
him almost as an equal. 

He knew that he was in the man’s power, and from 
what he knew of the valet’s character, he realized 
that he could have noaffeetion for his master, and 
no interest'in his welfare or happiness. 

Roke was as eminently selfish as was his lordship. 

What if the fellow:should: bringiout the truth in 
regard to his master’s marriage with Mrs. Afton’s 
grand-daughter? He had stolen the record from the 
marriage register in:the little old church of Falcon- 
bridge, and perhaps that miesing leaf was ‘now in his 
possession, although he had declared it destroyed. He 
might produce it at some future time, making it the 
basis of a claim for more money. 

The thought that it might be in existence tortured 
the earl. 

Yet he asked himself why the thought should 
render him uneasy. Even if the marriage could be 
proved, his young wife was dead, and he was perfectly 
free. 

Restless and uneasy, unable to sleep, and seeming 
to see the pale, cold face of Natalie whenever he 
closed his eyes, he sat up in his bed, and called: 

“Roke! Roke!” 

The valet quickly responded to the call, coming 
half-dressed from the adjoining room. 

“Turn onthe light, Roke. Why have you made 
the room so dark? I do not like the shadows in the 
corners. There, that will do.” 

Roke awaited farther orders. 

“Sit down. I waut to talk with you.” 

The valet obeyed. 

His lordship hesitated how to commence the con- 
versation he was determined upon holding with his 
servant, but decided to approach the matter without 
circumlocution. He, therefore, said, as carelessly as 
possible : 

“You were speaking of Miss Natalie a few minutes 
since; and your inquiry has reminded me of one I 
wish to make of you. I have wished several times 
that you had brought me that leaf, that I might have 
burned it myself. I should then have been quite 
sure of its fate. You are very positive that you 
burned every shred cf it?” 

Roke endeavoured to conceal an involuntary smile 
by putting his hand to his mouth, but the movement 
was too late. 

“What do you mean by laughing at me, you 
rascal?” cried the earl, in a rage. 

“Nothing, my lord. I was only thinking of the 
old adage that if you want anything well done you 
should do it yourself!” 

“How does that impudent remark apply tome? I 
paid you well for what you did.” 





“Troe, my lord; you could not very wel’ 
incur the risk of being discovered in tlie church 
making free with the parish books, or engaged in 
opening locks with skeleton keys.” 

The earl regarded his valet closely, and the latter 
returned the gaze with a boldness that gave him a 
momentary alarm. 

“Roke,” he said, after a pause, “I am inclined to 
doubt your word. I don’t believe you ever burned 
that missing leaf. I should not wonder if you had it 
yet in your possession !” 

The valet smiled and stroked his chin complacently, 
as if he had received a compliment. 

“Give it me!” said the earl. 

“T cannot do that, my lord. As you suspect, I 
have got the missing leaf, containing the record of 
your marriage, but, having taken so much pains to 
get it, I shall not easily part with it. ‘That paper 
will make my fortune !” 

‘* Make your fortune?” 

“Yes, my lord. I am thinking of getting married 
to Marie, the Lady Leopolde’s maid, and we talk of 
emigrating to Australia and setting up for quality 
folks. Of course we can’t do that without money.” 

“T should think not,” and the earl forced a laugh. 
‘How much would satisfy your demands?” 

“Two hundred pounds a year!” 

His lordship again laughed, but his merriment was 
not so forced this time. His valet’s conduct seemed 
to him supremely ridiculous. 

“You have mistaken the case, Roke,” he said, 
seriously. ‘I shall not buy that paper of you, and it 
is net of the slightest value to you!” 

‘*Why not, my lovd?” 

The earl hesitated, shuddered, and then said, boldly : 

“ Because Natalie Afton, who is named therein, is 
dead. She drowned herself last night at the Fens, 
because I would not acknowledge ber.” 

“I think it more likely that your lordship pused 
her into the river,” said the man, composudly, 

“Scoundrel! What do you mean ?” 

Roke gave a minute to reflection, unheeding the 
wrathful attitude of his master. 

He had been on his way to the earl’s rooms after 
midnight, walking along in his stealthy, silent man- 
ner, when he had suddenly beheld approaching him 
the two:sisters, the elder bearing the smail lamp. we 
have mentioned. 

He had recognized Natalie in an instant, and had 
wondered at her apparent intimacy with the Lady 
Leopolde, and at her presence at the Castle at that 
hour. 

His curiosity aroused, he) shrank close to the 
wall until they had passed him, and then, removing 
his shoes, he had stolen after them up t» the very top 
of the tower, arriving in time to hear the bolt click 
in the. lock. 

He then listened a few moments, learning no- 
thing save that the sisters must have gone into an 
inner chamber, to hold a private conference, he thouglt, 
and he determined to be a listener to it. 

As no other way of compassing his desires offered 
itself, he took from his pocket an article which he 
called “nippers,” and with these he skilfully turned 
the key in its lock, and pushed open the door of the 
ante-chamber, thus hearing all tuat passed in the 
inner room. 

When he heard the Lady Leopolde call his master’s 
deserted wife her own sister he started in sur- 
prise, and uttered an exclamation which, fortunately, 
the sisters were too excited to hear. 

He had made his escape and turned the bolt of the 
lock just in time to escape unseen, and then had 
hastened towards the earl’s rooms, absorbed in a bril- 
liant scheme that suggested itself to his fertileimagina- 
tion. 

He was resolved that the discovery he had made 
should yield him a golden harvest. 

It was his intention to prevent any explanatiog 
beiween the earl and his wife for the present, for he 
feared that when Natalie should prove herself an earl’s 
daughter by an honourable marriage her husband 
would no longer hesitate to declare her lis countess. 
Her birth would be as good as his lordship’s own, and 
her leniage the same, except that she sprang from 
the elder branch of the family, and he might be even 
proud of the alliance. 

The artful valet felt that all his skill was now re- 
quired to bring about a state of affairs by which his 
fortune should be made, but he also felt equal to the 
emergency. 

(To be continued) 


Ir is estimated that the crop of dried apples, black- 
berries, and other fruit which will be shipped from 
North Carolina during the present season will amount 
to more than 1,000,090 lb., worth at the North over 
3,070,000 dols. At High Point depét alone 75,000 
dols. worth of dried blackberries have already becz 
shipped. 
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CALIFORNIAN QUICKSILVER.—The production of 
quicksilver in California is slightly on the increase, 
as the result of the high prices—60 cents for home 
use and 50 for export. ‘The receipts from the new 
Almaden mine are about as usual. The Guadaloupe 
mive is turning out about 125 flasks monthly. The 
Redington Company mine has yielded from 2,400 to 
2,800 flasks since Ist January. At present new 
furnaces are being erected at this mine, which, when 
completed, will greatly increase its product. The 
new mine at Mount Diablo promises well when it 
shall get fairly under way. 











THE RECOVERED TREASURE 





“Must you go out again, dearest ?” 

Helen Tracy’s wistful blue eyes were lifted to her 
husband's face as he came into the sitting-room, with 
Lis overcoat and muffler on. 

He was a tall, stately-looking man, with a high 
forehead and clear brown eyes, and the pleasantest of 
smiling mouths, but Helen's face had a something in 
its blonde, oval beauty that reminded you of the 
hunted fawn, or the wild bird stricken down by the 
sportsman’s shot. 

She was fair as a lily, with hair of bright, rippled 
gold, and large, violet-dark eyes—such a one as you 
might fancy Saxon Rowena to have been, in short. 

“ Yes, but I shall soon be home, Nell, so don’t worry 
about me. Harry is asleep, I see.” 

As be spoke he glanced towards a cosy, velvet- 
cushioned sofa, where a beautiful child of scarcely 
three summers old lay nestling in the flushed, lovely 
sleep of infancy, with his dark curls thrown back 
from the dimpled cheeks, and one hand underneath 
the forehead. 

“Yes: he has been in the woods nutting all the 
afternoon, and fell asleep almost the minute his nurse 
brought him in.” 

Dr. Tracy stood a moment looking down upon the 
child. 

“ How pretty he grows. Ah, Nelly, we have the 
most precious treasure in this boy.” 

Mrs. Tracy's lips quivered—the dewy shadow crept 
into her eyes. 

“ Ob, Henry, if I only had my little Bertha, too!” 

“Still brooding on your lost one, Helen? My 
dearest, I had hoped that time was healing up that 
wound in your heart. Is it wise, is it discreet thus 
to forget the bounties heaven has given you in the 
one gift he has withdrawn ?” 

“If I could only be certain that she was indeed 
lost, Henry,” sobbed the fair-haired woman. “If I 
could have planted daisies above her grave, and 
counted her growing years in heaven — but I cannot. 
She may be in want—she may be sick or suffering, 
and I so powerless to aid her.” 

“There can be no doubt that she is dead, Helen,” 
soothed the husband. “ Were it otherwise, your 
brother-in-law would long since have communicated 
with you.” 

“If I could only believe it—if I could only ease 
this aching at my heart,” reiterated Helen. “Do not 
think me ungrateful, Henry, but indeed 1 cannot 
forget my little lost Bertha.” 

At this moment Harry sat up on the sofa, loudly 
claiming bis mother’s attention, aud Dr. Tracy went 
away with the pleasant recollection that Helen was 
smiling back to her boy’s smiles. 

Ah! where was there ever magnetism like the 
touch of a child’s hand to soothe the ache of heart or 
head? 

The flaming crimson belt of the late sunset glowed 
sullenly above the leafless October woods; tle tall 
pine trees that skirted the lonely mountain road on 
either side seemed to stand like black-robed sentinels, 
while here and there the intense scarlet of some wild 
vine, painted by midnight frosts, flashed through the 
gray shadows like fiery banners. 

Dr. Tracy buttoned his shaggy overcoat one or two 
buttons higher as he drove through the solitary high- 
way, and felt the raw, piercing chill of the evening 
air, and all the time he was thinking of Helen’s words. 

She had been a widow when he married her, this 
fair Saxon beauty—a widow whom the death of her 
handsome foreign husband had set free from a bond- 
age almost worse than slavery. 

Francesco Petroni died, but Paolo Petroni, 
brother, lived, a dark, designing man. 

Bertha, their infant child, had been consigned, by 
Francesco’s desire, to his brother’s care, during the 
illness that proved fatal to him. All the widow's 
subsequent efforts to regain possession of her little one 
were futile. 

 Sorétta mia,” said the Italian to her one day, when 
her appeals and entreaties had been most persistent, 
“there is one way, and but one way, for you to re- 
ceive back Bertha.” 

“ And that is 





“To receive me also—as your husband!” 
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Paolo Petroni never forgot or forgave the recoil- 
ing movement, the look of horror with which the 
English widow received his unwelcome proposal. 

“ You will compel him to give my little one te me, 
Henry,” the poor young mother had said, on the day 
that made her for the second time a wife. But when 
Henry Tracy, armed with all the force of the law, 
came to Milan to demand possession of his little step- 
daughter, lo! Paolo Petroni had utterly disappeared, 
and Bertha with him. 

Search, inquiry, investigation proved equally vain, 
and from that day to this—a period of fall six years 
—neither Dr. Tracy nor his wife had ever heard one 
word of the little Italian infant whose smile had been 
the first gleam of light that had fallen across the 
troubled tide of poor Helen Petroni’s foreign life. 

It was one of those strange, inexplicable romances 
of real life that we sometimes encounter amid the 
most prosaic and commonplace surroundings, and 
supplied Dr. Tracy with ample materials for thought 
as le drove through the wild and desolate part of 
the country that lay beyond a swampy belt of low 
land. 

“ Not a particularly pleasant spot this at twilight,” 
soliloquized the doctor, Jeaning. forward to catch a 
glimpse of a single ray of yellow light that streamed 
from the one window of atumble-down old cabin a 
few rods farther on. “Tliey’ve lighted their candles, 
I see, and it's high time they did, too.” 

He sprang from his little single vehicle, threw the 
reins over a dilapidated cedar post, decorated with 
one or two rusty iron rings, and entered the cottage 
without the preliminary ceremony of knocking. 

It presented no very inviting scene, A ruinous 
floor, treacherous and uncertain to tlhe unwary foot- 
step; walls where great masses of plaster bad fallen 
away, leaving the rough laths exposed; and a tiny 
stone fireplace where a few damp los sputtered and 
smoked, and did everything but blaze up cheerfully. 

A hard-featured old crone, who was dozing on a 
stool by the hearth, with her cap-frills in imminent 
danger from the flickering flame of a single tallow 
candle that burued sulkily on an impromptu bracket, 
formed by a single thrust into a chink of the chimney 
stones, started up, and began to courtesy as the doctor 
entered. 

* Well, Mrs. Hopper, and how is the patient 2?” 

“ Quiet, sir—quite quiet.” 

“ And the child ?” 

“As peaceful as a lamb, bless its little heart!” 

Dr. Tracy took up the candle and strode across the 
room to a low wooden bedstead in the most distant 
corner, where a human figure was dimly outlined be- 
neath a torn and tattered counterpane. 

Close beside it, with a shower of fleecy flaxen 
ringlets mingling with the black, dishevelled locks of 
the prostrate woman, nestled a child, who looked up 
into the doctor's eyes as he approached, with inno- 
cent, wondering looks. 

“T give her the drops at four o’clock,” whined the 
old woman, “and she hain’t made no fuss since, I 
calc'lated I wouldn't disturb her, ’cause there hain’t 
nothin’ so refreshin’ for sick folks as sleep.” 

“Sleep!” echoed Dr. Tracy, bending to examine the 
averted face, “‘ my good soul, she’s dead!” 

“ Dead!” shrieked the old woman, rushing across 
the floor, “dead! Come away, child, quick.” 

The little creature slid to the ground with a com- 
posure strangely at variance with her age, and stood 
alternately eyeing her two companions. 

**T hope, doctor, you'll see I don’t lose nothin’ by 
the expense I’ve been to,” whined Mrs. Hopper; “ l'm 
a lone widder woman, and——-” 

“ And the biggest harpy in the country!” added 
Dr. Tracy; “I knew that when I had this poor crea- 
ture brought here when I found her dying by the road- 
side the night before last; but I couldu’t very well 
help myself. Don't be alarmed, Mrs..Hopper; you shall 
not bea sufferer! But about this little girl: I really 
don’t know what todo. I suppose she'll have to go 
to the poor-house.” 

He hesitated an instant, mechanically smoothing 
the fleecy yellow curls of the motionless little girl. 

“IT suppose,” he said, nodding towards the corpse, 
‘she left no money or valuables of any kind?” 

“Not a bit of it, sir, for——” 

But the child stepped forward, a fragile bit of a 
thing, but erect and anabete, 

.“* What did you do with that little bag you took off 


| Nurse Nina's neck ?” 


“ Bag?” stammered the confounded woman. 

“Yes—you took it off her neck last night when 
you thought I was asleep !” 

“The child is dvinmniigs ’ said Mrs. Hopper, turning 
red and white. 

“ Bat I do not think she is,” said the doctor, quietly 
but firmly. “Give her the bag, Mrs. Hopper.” 

“ T never see no bag, assureas | live and breathe! 
asserted the woman; but Dr. Tracy’s quick eye 
followed the direction of her wandering glance. He 
stepped across the room and removed the cushion of 
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the stool; beneath it lay a small red leather bag 
drawn up by a tarnished gilt cord. 

“That is my bag,” said the child, holding out her 
small hand. 

“ Yes; but had I not better keep it for you ? And, 
little one, perhaps I shall take you home with me 
to-night; itis not well that you shouid stay in the 
house with death.” 

“TI am not afraid of death,” said the child, gravely. 
“T saw my uncle Paolo die.” 

“Who?” demanded Dr. Tracy, turning suddenly 
round. 

“ My uncle Paolo.” 

“ And what is your name ?” 

“Bertha Petroni.” 

Dr. Tracy's heart seemed to stand still. 

“Come here, my child,” he said, ia a tremulous 
voice. “Who was this woman that lies ~~ here?” 

“My nurse, Nina.” 

“ And how did she come here ?” 

L A puzzled expression came over the grave little 
‘ace. 

“T don't know, sir; she came to look for someone 
—TI don't know who.” 

“ How old are you, Bertha?” 

“T am eight years old.” 

Dr. Tracy opened the little leather bag; it con- 
tained a yellow letter, worn through all the edges, 
and signed “ Helen Petroni,” a slender chain of gold, 
and a tiny ring set with turquoises. 

He closed it again, feeling like one who has un- 
expectedly encountered some rare, long-lost treasure. 

“Come, little Bertha, I shall take you home with 
me,” he said, rising. 

She put her hand in his with a simple trust. that 
brought the involuntary tears to his eyes, and they 
drove away, leaving Mrs. Hopper muttering and 
groaning on the threshold, like one of the witches in 
Macbeth. 

“Child,” he said, breaking the long, oppressive 
silence when they were about Lali-way home, “you 
are an orphan ?” 

“ Yes,” said little Bertha, simply. 

“ Do you remember nothing of your mamma?” 

“ Mamma,” repeated the child, vaguely. “ My mamma 
—no; I never had a mamma !” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to have one?” 

“ I—don’t—know,” hesitated Bertha. 
know how it would seem to have ene.” 

It was intensely dark when they drove up to the 
doctor’s house, but the window lights shone like 
cheerful beacons, and Helen was in the hall to greet 
him. 

“ My love,” he said, standing on the threshold, “I 
have brought you a little daughter to love and cherish 
—someone to fill the lost Bertha's place.” 
As he led the fair-haired child forward, Helen gazed 
wildly at her for a moment, and then burst into a 
wild, glad cry. 
“ Bertha! my own little Bertha!” 
The mother’s instinct had triumphed over all those 
long, long years of separation, and in the tender em- 
brace that enfolded her tiny form, poor little Bertha 
Petroni first learned “how it would seem” to have 
a mother. 
“ Well,” said Dr. Tracy, smiling through a dim- 
ness in his sight, ‘if I were an infidel I might say 
that fate had done this. As I’m not, I’H venture to 
assert that the hand of Providence has led us most 
miraculously through this long labyrinth of years.” 
A. B. 


“T don't 





A Few days since a swordfish, measuring about 
10 feet in length and weighing about 200 1b. was 
captured in the Thames off Southend, though it has 
been up and down the river, even as far as Hunger- 
ford, for some time past. It was exlibited at a fish- 
monger’s shop in the Strand, and excited great 
curiosity. 

Eacu morning at the Paris station of tho Western 
Railway there may be seen great vats full of sea-water 
brought from Dieppe. ‘This water is used for baths 
and aquariums, which increase in number in Paris. 
There is even now in Paris a merchant who deals iu 
nothing but salt water. It is a new trade, as may be 
imagined. 

Screntrric CALCULATIONS.—The waves of sound 
go only 377 yards in a second, while the earth itself 
goes 18} miles, and light ten thousand times faster 
than that; while electricity runs along a wire about 
half as fast again as light. So if the earth were a 
cannon ball, shot at the sun from its present dis- 
tance, at the velocity it now travels with, and the mo- 
ment of explosion telegraphed to the sun, they would 
get the telegram there in about five minutes, and see 
the earth coming in eight minutes, and would have 
nearly two months to prepare for the blow. This is 
merely taking the sun as a target to be shot at, with- 
out regard to his power of attracting the earth at the 
final rate of 390 miles a second. 
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[8T. ALEXANDER'S ITALL IN THE PALACE OF THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW.] 


MOSCOW. 


Tue visit of the Heir-Apparent of England to 
Russia, to attend the marriage of the fair Princess 
Dagmar, now Maria Fedorovna, and Cesarevna of the 
empire, once more brings prominently before public 
notice Russia's ancient capital. The Prince of Wales, 
like a true English gentleman, bas been hunting 
wolves—no mere battue shooting either—among the 
deep snows of ‘*‘ holy ” Russia’s aucient capital. That 
city which gave its name to a people—for in the 
time of Elizabeth the name of Russian was scarcely 
known, the name was Muscovite, and the dukes of 
Moscow were, curiously enough now to relate, once 
beneath the thumbs and feet of the kings of Poland, 
the latter kingdom now, perhaps by a kind of Nemesis, 
being a mere satrapy of Russia—the Russia, as it is 
now, the gigantic empire made by the great, glorious, 
and terrible Peter. To Englishmen—nay, to every 
school-boy— Moscow is known by that terrible story 
of its being burned by the Russians themselves after 
the battle of Borodino, in order to compel the retreat 
of the first Emperor Napoleon, which happened 
October 19th, 1812. That single campaign, let us 
add, cost France the lives of 257,000 men, and the 
liberties of 193,000. 

Moscow, then, so long the seat of the Russian Go- 





vernment, and still the capital of the interior of the 
empire, is situated on the river Moskwa, 398 miles from 
St. Petersburg. The city is of circular or rather 
oval form, and covers a vast area, the streets, courts, 
squares and gardens being spacious. The river flows 
from west to east, and traverses the city, which con- 
sists of four successive divisions, each surrounding 
the other, and each increasing in circuit in proportion 
to its distance from the centre. 

The first of these is the central part, which con- 
tains the Kremlin, and the Kitaigorod, or mercan- 
tile quarter. The second is the Beloigorod, or white 
town, extending around the central part like a half- 
moon. The third, the Zemlianoigorod, or earthen 
town, much more extensive than either of the pre- 
ceding, and surrounding them both in a circular form. 
Lastly, the Slobodi, or suburbs, which surround the 
whole, and occupy a great extent of ground. 

The Kremlim stands on a height, and commands a 
pleasant prospect ower almost the whole city. ‘The 
Moskwa river flows past it, and is crowned by two 
bridges. Here is the ancient palace of the czars, one 
of the magnificent halls of which we this week pre- 
sent a view of to our readers. This ancient palace 
escaped the conflagration of 1812, to which we have 
heretofore alluded. In this division is also the 
church of St. Michael, containing the tomb of the 
ancient czars, and the church of the Annunciation, 





in which the emperors are recrowned. This sacred 
building is considered the most splendid church in 
Russia, and herein are deposited the remains of the 
Russian patriarchs. 

One of the lions of this edifice is an immense chan- 
delier of massive silver weighing nearly 300 lb. 

We have said that Moscow was burned in 1812; 
but three parts, however, were consumed, the remain- 
der being considerably injured; as with the fire of 
London, benefit has ensued to the present generation ; 
for in the rebuilding, the streets were made wider, 
greater uniformity was preserved in the houses; but 
in its churches and public edifices the Asiatic taste 
was still preserved. ‘Che Kremlio was completely re- 
paired in 1817, and enlarged by a long lateral build- 
ing, where the suite of the Court are lodged on 
grand occasions, such, for instance, as that of the coro- 
nation of the present Emperor and Empress, in 
1856; its old ramparts are replaced by beautiful 
alleys. It is the great depot of the antiquities of 
Moscow. Moscow, as most of our readers are aware, 
is the seat of an archbishop, whose palace is in the 
Kremlin, and contains the regalia of the empire, with 
the relics of the patriarchs of Russia; in particular, 
the splendid robes worn by them in ancient days, 
likewise a number of precious stones, with others of 
more doubtful value: @ propos of the latter, the 
French in their retreat carried away the celebrated 
cross of St. Ivan, but abandoned it after they had got 
beyond Wiluna. 

Moscow was founded in the middle of the twelfth 
century, previous to which Kiov, or Kiev, was the 
residence of the sovereigns of Russia. In 1611 it was 
taken by the Poles, and in 1703 Peter the Great 
transferred his residence to St. Petersburg. 

A propos of the recent imperial marriage at St. 
Petersburg, an eye-witness thus graphically describes 
the most interesting portion of the ceremony : 

“The four—viz., the Emperor, the Empress, the 
Czarewitch, and the Princess Dagmar—stand to- 
gether, and the eyes of all present centre upon them. 
In them is compassed the present and future of 
this immense empire. The Czar, tall, majestic, with 
the habit of command and the disposition to kindness 
clearly legible on his manly features, is not ouly the 
first, but also the finest man in the room His 
Empress, whom sickness has not robbed of the femi- 
nine grace which clothed her younger years, is readily 
recognizable from the well-known portraits represent- 
ing the beautiful Mary of Hesse. 

** The Grand Duke, successor to the throne, is rather 
stout for his age, with a good share of will and reso- 
lution stamped upon his youthful face. Like a rose 
growing in the shadow of an oak, Princess Dagmar 
stood beside him. Her lovely features were animated 
by excitement, and in her eye shone confidently the 
hope of future happiness, On her dark locks rested 
a crown of priceless diamonds, graceful and light as 
a wreath or chaplet of flowers. A superb brooch, if 
a jewel covering nearly the whole upper part of the 
bodice can be called so, glistened on her breast. Her 
robe was of white moiré-antique, and her train, carried 
by four chamberlains, of crimson velvet, trimmed 
with ermine. 

“ A very curious custom, evidently derived from a 
Jewish origin, occurred at this marriage. A golden 
ladle containing wine—called “the common cup "— 
was brought, and the “ Metropolitan,” handing it al- 
ternately to the bride and bridegroom, they sipped it 
each three times—in symbolical allusion to the mar- 
riage in Caua. Now came the ceremony before which 
the marriage might have been dissolved ; after which 
it was indissoluble. ‘Taking the bridegroom and the 
bride by the hand, he turned them round three times, 
in mystical allusion to the Holy Trinity, the choir 
singing, ‘ Exult, oh, Isaiah, for a virgin has conceived 
and brought forth a Son, Emmanuel, God, and Man ; 
the East is His Namo; Him do we magnify, and call 
the Virgin blessed.’ 

“ Then the marriage was complete ; but not so the 
ceremony. The Metropolitan now took off the bride- 
groom’s crown, saying, ‘Be thou exalted, oh, bride- 
groom, like unto Abraham, and blessed like unio Isaac, 
and multiplied like unto Jacob. Walk in peace, and 
do all according to the commandments of God.’ 
Having removed the crown and placed it on the salver 
again, he turned to the bride, and, taking off the 
crown, said, ‘ And thou, oh, bride, be theu exalted like 
unto Sarah, and rejoice like unto Rebecca, and mul- 
tiply like unto Raciel ; rejoice with thy husband, and 
keep the way of the law ; and the blessing of God be 
with thee.’ 

“ Two short prayers were then said, and at the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan, the husband and the wife 
kissed each other three times, and then the august 
bridegroom and bride proceeded towards the Emperor, 
respectfully bowed to his Imperial Majesty, who most 
tenderly kissed them both. Hand in hand they then 
went to the Empress and deeply bowed to her Impe- 
rial Majesty, who united them in an ardent embrace ; 
while tears of joy dropped from her eyes.” 
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Surrosep Remevy For Porsoninc By STRYCH- 
NINE.—The following is an extract from a letter 
yeceived from Australia:—‘‘I have read several 
eases of death by strychnine in the English 
papers, but never have seen where bleeding has 
been resorted to. It is a cure for dogs, and I do not 
see why it should not be for human beings. On most 
sbeep-runs the shepherds are supplied with strychnine 
for poisoning the wild dogs, and sometimes their own 
dogs pick it up. As soon as they perceive the effect of 
it, they cut off part of the tail and split the ears, and 
put a piece of tobacco or a handful ef salt down 
their throats to make them vomit, and in nine cases 
out of ten they get over it; but without the bleed- 
ing pot one in ten dogs get over it, although you 
put tobacco or salt down their throats to make them 
vomit. I have heard that bleeding alone will save 
them, but have not seen it tried; the other cases I 
have wituessed.” 





THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Zhe Golden Mask,’ “ The Stranger’s Secret,” “ Man and 
Llis Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., dc. 
———— 
CHAPTER LX 
TUE HUMAN WRECK GOES DOWN, 


Who meets me in the way and stops 
My heart and steals my breath ? 
His face is the face of a buried fue, 
And his voice the voive of death. 
Ballad. 

Ir was while this passed that Jasper Newton re- 
mained a prisoner at the constable’s house, under the 
care of his loving mother. 

Up to the night of the apparition he had shown 
strong sigus of recovery ; but that shook him terribly 
both in mind and body. 

He could never get the face at the window out of 
his mind. 

Neither by day nor night could he gaze in the direc- 
tion in which it had appeared without a shudder, and 
often he would wake up screaming out that it was 
there 

His strong, earnest desire was that he might be per- 
mitted to leave the house, if only for an hour, so 
that he might convince himself as to the reality of the 

apparition, by testing the possibility of any human 
being having made his way to the window, and as 
this was denied him, he pined and fretted, and so wore 
himself to tle verge of the grave 

But for the mother’s care he would have died out- 
right. 

Vet even her presence had its ill effects upon him. 

It was a perpetual reminder of the gulf his crime 
had put between them, and of the hideous depths to 
wihich he had fallen. 

One thought he dared not indulge. 

B would have been madness had he ventured to 
dwell upon the happy past, when fora brief season 
he had flattered himself with the possession of Violet 
Maldon’s love. 

Wenever he turned towards the lost Paradise of his 
life he saw only the flaming sword of his own creating 
warning him that the contemplation of it was fatal. 
As to Violet’s share in the ruin of his fair young life, 
he never permitted himself to dwell on that. He 
never blamed her or attributed his downfall to any 
but the true cause—his own fierce, unbridled passions. 

It might even be doubted whether he experienced 
much of what might be termed the pangs of remorse. 

His ordinary state of mind since the murder was 
rather that of sullen satisfaction at the death of his 
enemy, but dashed by a sense of the utter uselessness 
and unsatisfactoriliness of the long-planued and 
closely followed-up revenge. 

The apparition it was that set all his ideas ins 
fresh current. 

Without being superstitious, he could not forget 
the many legends he had heard and smiled at of mur- 
derers haunted by their victims, of the dead refusing 

to liein their unhallowed sleep. 

For though he's buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rolléd off his‘ flesh, 
The world shall see his bones. 

The constant broeding over this idea—the per- 
petual dread of seeing at his shoulder the form of the 
man whose life he had taken, wore him to a shadow, 
and affected his nervous system beyond description. 

“T shall die, mother,” he would exclaim, “ unless I 
am taken from this pestilent hole. I cannot breathe 
in it. I cannot restrain the impatience that is stifling 
me.” 

“Bat you are not strong enough to go, my boy,” 
was the widow's only answer. 

Then he would spring up, and make as if to stride 
across the room with his great limbs, and stagger and 


powerful, to save himself from falling, as a child 
might do, and even then he would come crashing 
down into his chair with a force that shook the cottage 
to its foundations. 

At last the day came when his impatient longing 
was to be gratified. 

The only way out of that temporary prison was 
through the magistrate’s court: being there on re- 
mand, he must appear before them as a preliminary 
to his release or conviction on the charge preferred 
against him. 

With some reluctance the medical man gave his 
consent for the appearance of the prisoner at the bar, 
eed this was intimated to him by 'Pullom, the con- 
stable. 

Jasper Newton's trepidation on receiving the news 
was intense. 

“ Thank heaven !” heexclaimed, “I shall quit this 


place.” 

“ Aye, for a worse, may be,” wasthe constable’s 
rejoinder. 

“You have fresh evidence, then?” theasked, ea- 
gerly. l 
“ No.” ' 
“ You have discovered” 

“ Nothing.” 
“ Why, of course not-##hat should you discover ?” 


shall discover.” 
“Bh?” 
“We shall find theggentleman they call Albany 
Seymour, alive or @ead,I warrant you. Make no 
mistake! A man doagn’t disappear into.a wood and 
never come to light again here, in England, in the 
nineteenth century.” 
Newton smiled. 
i. has not returned to his friends ?” he asked. 

‘ 0.” 

“Nothing whatewer has been seen of him?” 
“ Nothing.” 

“ And from this you:conclude that he isdead ?” 
» ae what else should we conclude ?” demanded 

ullom. 
“What, indeed!” exclaimed the prisoner, with a 
strange sigh. ‘‘ Yet:this wood, this.coppice, or what- 
ever it is, is not large?” 
“Twenty aeres or thereabouts.” 
“ And a body lying ‘in it should be found there in a 
space of, shall we sayuthree weeks? Jf it is ever to 
be found it should be#found by this‘time.” 
This was a pointaffecting Fullom’s professional 
pride, and he hastened to justify himself over it. 
“Never you mini;” he said; “twill be found. 
Make your mind easy-on that point. If there’s been 
foul play it'll bebrought to light, aye, if Beechdene 
Coppice has to be cut.down root and branch for it.” 
“ Thank heaven for that!” cried Newton, lightly, 
and so the.subject dropped. 
But the:conversation bad its effect on his mind. 
It was-singular that, as Fullom had put it, the man 
cm should neither be among the living nor be 
discovered dead in theholein which he bad perished. 
It was the latter point that astonished and per-| 
plexed the murderer. 
The abandoned gravel pit into which he had thrown 
his victim was neither remote nor difficult of access. 
True, he had seen it fill with water, and the water 
that hadrisen over his victim's head until his last 
moan rose into the still night had, in all probability, 
remained stagnating over him; but in a search con- 
ducted with any sagacity, with any energy, such a 
spot was not likely to be passed over unnoticed, 
except on the principle that in a search for anything 
the places in which it is most likely to be found are 
just those last sought into. 
The more this was thought over the more distress- 
ing it became. 
One immediate result was a strong, intense, and 
burning desire on Newton's part to betake himself to 
the scene of the tragedy and there satisfy himself by 
personal investigation as to the real facts of the case, 

He had none of the terror such a man might be 
expected to experience at the idea of returning to the 
spot he had so horribly profaued. 

He did not shudder at that. 

Intense anxiety, and a burning longing to be satis- 
fied overleapt all other feeliags. 

More especially when he had persuaded himself 
that he should be easier in his mind on that matter of 
the apparition when he had actually beheld the 
original of the phantom his mind had, in all proba- 
bility, conjured up. 

These were his thoughts as he proceeded in a 
closed vehicle, every jolt of which seemed to threaten 
his dissolution, to Gorewood Place, in which, from 
time immemorial, justice had been dispensed for that 
neighbourhood. 

The justice room was crowded. 

The mystery that surrounded the case like an at- 
mosphere caused it to be very popular. 
Upon the bench all the county magistrates were as- 





sembled, Sir Anselm Gower acting as chairman, out 
of compliment to him as the master of the house, 
and the whole population for miles round seemed to 
be closely packed within its four walls, 
Sir Anselm was observed to tremble a little and to 
turn pale as he took bis seat and furtively glanced at 
the dense mass around him. 
So it was remembered and declared by many, 
«when after events had given significance to this day, 
as indeed to all the days of that time, during which 
the superstitious.sense of impending evil was dark- 
eni>g over him. 
But there was little time to regard magistrates or 
spectators. 
In a few moments the prisoner was slowly supported 
into the midst, and then all eyes were fixed upon him. 
All eyes’ were fixed on his face, and a shudder rau 
oe the assembly at the aspect he Peonantad, 
Sowpale, so wasted, so wan, so ghastly ! 
Death, it was too clear, had marked him down as 
its premature vietim-—he who but a few months=since 
was so full of Tifeyand so proudly defiant in his 
strength. 
Commiseration for him was expressed invevery face. 
Not less did the hearts of the spectators bleed for 
the poor mother, the,gentle, dove-like woman, whom 


mo one had the brutality ‘to seek to remove from 
“ What! If it comes#omthat I'll tell you what-we |ihis side. 


And how lovingly, ‘how:earnestly she clung there ! 
No thought of the gazing crowd seemed to.enter her 
brain. At another time she wauld have shrunk from 
a public scene like:-that-with dismay, witha feeling ap- 


proaching to agony 

But not now. ny she took her ; by her boy’s 
side, inthe prisoner's ‘dock, h of the infamy 
attaching ‘to that spot, and her whole soul was 
wrapped up.and concentrated in him. 
Surely the intensity of a mother's love was never 
exemplified more strongly! She didnot ask, she had 
never asked whether he were innocent or guilty ; but 
she felt, as by an instinct, that her place was beside 
won Wey with heaven's help, she:would be there to 


The first inquiry of the magistrates:was as to fresh 
evidence. 

Constable Fullem, in the full bloom.and glory of 
his official position, informed them in reply—in many 
— a of fresh evidence he had.not 
a 

“ Md farther had been ascertained ?” 


“And the missing man ad 
“ Was still 
“ Singular !” Jnaccountable’!” « Most mys- 
terious !” iaoateast round the bench, and ‘was taken 
up like an echo in ‘the — of the court. 
= was to be done? 

ave you any observations or explanations to 
offer races , prisoner ?” the chairman asked. 

one.” 
“But your position is a perileus as well as a 
| peculiar one, surely you have something \to advanco 
in your own bebalf. You can account for your prv- 
sence in this neighbourhood. For ‘having firearms 
and them asspou did. You can tell us what 
h terwards.” 
“T ean tell you—nothing:” 
His voice was low and feeble, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he sat in the chair placed for him—his 
mother kneeling beside it and chafing his ice-cold 
hands. 

The irresolution on the bench deepened to annoy- 
ance. Magistrates are but men, and they were 
curious; besides, they had @ sort of right to probe to 
the heart of a mystery. 

A consultation followed this attempt to induce the 
prisoner to criminate himself. 

Then Fullom was recalled. 

“ We are told,” said Sir Anselm, “that when this 
pistol was fired a lady in the carriage was wounded— 
was that so?” 

“T have heard so.” 

** And that lady, what has become of her?” 

“We cannot, ascertain.” 

“What! has she disappeared also?” 

“ Yes.” 

Here was a thickening of the mystery to the crowd, 
especially as it was observed that at the allusion to 
Violet, Jasper Newton's manner changed, bis indiffer- 
ence passed away, then came a flush across his white 
cheek, and even a slight glow into the hands his 
kneeling mother still chafed. 

But though the interest. was increased, the magis- 
terial difficulty was as far as ever from solution. 

Their worships sat irresolute, until an elderly man 
with iron-gray hair, and hard features, who had sat 
intently watching the prisoner—it was the doctor of 

the last chapter—rose and conyersed with them 
earnestly for some minutes. 

Then Sir Anselm having nodded to each, as if col- 

lecting his opinion, bricfly addressed the prisoner: 








totter, and put out his lithe, simewy arms, once so 
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“The circumstances of the ease,” he said, “ would 
warrant us in committing you for trial, or at least de- 
taining you in custody for an unlimited period. The 
state of your health alone deters us from taking this 
course, We feel that you require the comforts of 
home and the careful tending of those attached to 

you.” 
' The mother’s head dropped on her son’s kuees at 
these words, 

“Therefore, we have decided on this course. In 
spite of the singularly suspicious nature of the whole 
case, we have resolved to release you, supposing that 
you are able to offer us substantial bail for your ap- 
pearance, whenever called on to answer any charge 
that may be preferred against you in this court.” 

The prisoner bowed his head. 

“ Are you prepared with bail ?” Sir Anselm asked. 

He looked up dazed and confused. 

“*T—I ean scarce answer you,” he faltered. 

“But look round the court. Is there no one here 
who will come forward in the prisoner's belalf ?” 

“ Yes, I will” answered a voice. 

Then there was a commotion in court, a line was 
opened through the heart of it straight to the pri- 
sover’s dock, and someone pressed slowly and with 
difficulty forward. 

As the stranger came within a few yards he sud- 
denly raised his head’and his face became visible. 

At sight of it Jasper Newton uttered a loud shriek, 
and, throwing up his long arms, fell heavily forward. 

The next moment a mother’s cries rent the air. 

“Dead! dead!” she shrieked. 

And it was true. 

Jasper Newton lay dead on the ground at the feet 
of the man whose apparition had proved fatal to him. 

That man was—Albany Seymour. 


CHAPTER LXI 
THE MALEDICTION. 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
Tennyson, 
A curse is on her. 
Tbia. 

TuERE was no need of farther care for Jasper 
Newton. 

He was dead. 

The victim of that fierce and ungovernable passion 
which had essed him like a demon, he had 
perished from a horror of hisown conjuring up. 

Albany Seymour in the flesh he would have re- 
garded with scorn and contempt; it was the supposed 
apparition of him in thespivit which overwhelmed his 
rival with mortal terror. 

And not annaturally.so. 

Jasper Newton had no ground for supposing other 
than that he had consummated the foul-act on which 
he bad resolved. He had seen his foe perish before 
his eyes; the groans of the dying man had sounded 
like music in his ears. What possibility of escape 
was there for a.man bound hand and foot, and over 
whose head he had seen the water rising until not a 
gleam of tle white, stupefied face was visible ? 

Not till then-had he left the spot, and even then he 
had not.quitted the coppice. No, he had taken the 
precaution to linger there so-as to satisfy himself 
beyond all question that no human aid came to his 
victim. 

And in truth none did come. 

The escape of Albany Seymour from death was 
in one sense miraculous, and yet it came about ina 
perfectly natural manner. ‘ 

It has been explained that the gravel-pit into which 
Jasper Newton threw his. adversary, after stunning 
him with a blow from a cudgel, had/at the bottom of 
it an aperture through which the water which drained 
in through its porous sides) made its escape. It has 
also been explained that the murderer—for such in 
intent he was—had taken the precaution to plug this 
aperture with a huge stone,so placed that the in- 
creasing weight of water only drove it firmer into its 

lace. 

This was ingenious; but the ingenuity of the 
criminal is usually defeated through some trifling 
oversight. 

It was so in this case. 

The pit or cavern was made wholly water-tight ; 
but Jasper Newton did not calculate on the fact that 
from the loose and shifting nature of the gravel rock 
it was liable to give way under pressure. 

Yet this was precisely what did.occur. 

As the pit filled—as the water rose over Albany 
Seymour's white face—the weight of water grew too 
much for the hollow rock into which the plug’ had 
been driven, and it gave way. There was a momeu- 
tary rush of water, and—the cavern was empty ! 

The victim was thus suddenly restored to fresh 
air. Bound and insensible, he yet soom began to 
breathe. Then his eyes opened dreamily, he gazed 
about him in terror, and at last the recollection of 
what had happened slowly dawued upon him. 








In a word, he lived. 

Hours of weariness and exhaustion succeeded his 
revival; he was wet to the skin, and perishing with 
cold—but at length he felt himself equal to the task 
he set steadily before himself, that of effecting his 
escape. 

Hurriedly bound, he had little difficulty in freeing 
his arms from the ligatures wound about them and 
about his body. The shrinking of the limbs through 
the cold ‘acilitated this, and when it was accomplished 
he was in effect free. 

But in addition to weakness and exhaustion, it was 
necessary for him to act witl delicacy and adroitness, 
By this time he had received ample proof of the 
deadly nature of Jasper Newton’s feeliags towards 
him. He knew now well enough that be had nothing 
to hope and everything to fear—that his adversary 
regarded him with a hatred of the most ferocious and 
implacable character. To save his life he must fly. 
In any chance meeting the odds were fearfully against 
him; they would have been so at any time, since 
Jasper had the strength of a giant, and certainly, in 
Albany’s present state, could have despatched him 
with a blow. 

Cautiously and secretly he made his way out of 
the coppice. 

Heaven favoured him in this, for the assassin was 
still there, still lingering in the darkness, on tle 
watch. But he escaped. Very slowly, with pain and 
a perpetual sense of faintness, he got clear of the 
trees, and then taking to the high road, which 
appeared wholly deserted, made his way to the inn 
where it had been arranged Violet and Tadge should 
take up their quarters. 

Watching an opportunity, he had stolen into the 
garden, and having remained there long enough to 
satisfy himself as to the room occupied by Violet-—he 
could see her moving to and fro iu the strong light— 
he had watehed his opportunity to enter and claim 
her protection. 

Yes. I had not been mistaken. 

When from among the shrubs in the garden I saw 
a figure approach the lighted window, and believed 
that it raised the blind and entered the room, my sup- 

ition was correct. 

The figure did steal in at the window. 

And it was the same figure that Jerome and the 
crowd had traced into the garden ; but they were mis- 
taken in the one material point—it was Albany Sey- 
mour ee not Jasper Newton who fled at their ap- 

roach. ‘ 
r Weak andill, prostrated in mind as well as body, 
he had only one idea, that of seeking out Vivlet and 
escaping the pursuit of his fierce and vindictive 
enemies. 

His sudden appearance ‘startled Violet as if a ghost 
had stolen upon her. The revelation he had to make 
filled her with horror. 

‘* You are right,” she said; ‘‘ the only course for us 
is to fly and bury ourselves in obscurity. Your sup- 
posed death will blunt the edge of persecution. Under 
cover of it let us betake ourselves to another land, 
and there strive to obtain that repose which the 
vindictiveness of our enemies renders impossible in 
this, our own country.” 

Acting on this suggestion, it was resolved that 
Violet should conceal the well-nigh perishing youth 
in her room, and that they should take their de- 
parture secretly and at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

This was the reason of that excitement and agita- 
tion of manner on Violet's part which had struck me 
so forcibly. And, of course, this was greatly in- 
creased when Jerome presented himself with the 
crowd, as she supposed in pursuit of her lover. 

On finding that it was in reality Jasper Newton of 
whom they were in search, she could, with a clear 
conscience, declare that he had not entered her apart- 
ments that night; but there was still cause for reluct- 
ance to permit the search demanded of her. It might 
defeat the purpose on which they had just decided. 
It was pretty sure to render the intended secret flight 
from Eugland impossible. 

It was with the utmost trepidation, therefore, that 
she yielded ;:and'a cry of thankfulness rose from her 
heart as she heard the exclamation which told her 
that the room ‘was empty. 

Disabled as he was, Albany had, on hearing the 
commotion from without, effected his escape. 

He, however, only lingered in the neighbourhood, 
and, under cover of the night, reappeared, and then 
Violet and he departed together. But they did not 
quit England. 

Albany found himself greatly distressed by what 
had happened, and quite incapable of proceeding be- 
yond Harwich, the sea-port they had betaken them- 
selves to. 

a cottagewas, thorefore, secured in the neighbour- 
hood of that anything but’ delightful spot, and there 
the lovers remained, Violet tending the idol of ber 
heart with more than sisterly care. Thither, alse, in 





course of time, went Tadge, who was thus entrusted 
with a secret there was no fear of her divulging. 

At first, hard and rancorous thoughts filled the 
heart of Albany Seymour. He could regard Jasper 
Newton only in the worst and most despicable light, 
asa being whose fierce passions and murderous pro- 
pensities were an outrage on humanity. 

Wut in time he grew, under Violet’s gentle influence, 
to think of these things in a less implacable spirit. 
He put himself in his enemy’s position. 

“T know—who better ?—what love is,” he began 
toargue. “I know its depth and intensity, and how 
it stirs the nature of a man to its profoundest depths. 
But my experience is that of a triumphant and suc- 
cessful love. My darling smiles on me. I bask in 
the perpetual sunshine of her favour. How, then, 
if all this were reversed? How if I saw myself sup- 
planted by a more favoured rival? How if I broke 
my heart in vain—shed scalding tears of anguish, 
pleaded, entreated, knelt to ber in vain? Would not 
the very blood in my veins be changed to gall? And 
out of this soured love would not hate, vindictive- 
ness, and every other cruel, murderous passion spring 
into life ?” 

Reasoning thus, he strove hard to forgive the man 
who had hunted him down so remorselessly, and had 
not hesitated even to attempt his life. He tried hard, 
I say, and partially succeeded; but it is so hard to 
forgive. It is the hardest lesson the heart can have 
to master. 

But the influence of the pleasant autumn days, 

heightened and softened by Violet’s loving care,. 
helped to soothe him, and to scare away the desire 
for vengeance which at first had been strong upon 
him. 
‘“Why should T spare this man?” he had at first 
demanded day after day. ‘Do not the interests of 
society demand that one of such bloodthirsty instincts 
should be banished or restrained ?” 

But Violet had answered : 

“Leave lim to the vengeance of heaven. His 
own conscience will in the end torture him enough.” 

To this pleading he had listened, as he could hardly 
fail to listen to whatever fell from those lips, and so 
the time had passed in peace and happiness; and in 
the quiet seclusion to which love gave a sacred charm, 
Albany half forgot his great wrong in the contem- 
plation of the happiness in store for him in an im- 
mediate union with the one being who made the sun- 
shine of his life. 

Men of the outer world sometimes reached the 
secluded village in which the lovers had taken refuge, 
and not the least startling intelligence they gained 
was that respecting the dangerous illness of Gasparo. 

The summons to his bedside which speedily fol- 
lowed the news was ‘not to be negiected. 

Serious interests ‘were involved, inasmuch as Gas- 
paro was the executor of Violet’s father’s will—a 
trust which, as we know, he had grossly abused, 
bringing her indeed to the ‘verge of poverty. 

Violet had therefore set off to town accompanied 
by Tadge, and had reached there in time to hear 
the Italian’s infamous dying confession. 

While in town, and while the effect of that confes- 
sion was bitterly strong upon her, she became aware 
of the fact that Jasper Newton was in custody for 
the supposed murder of Albany Seymour. 

Ignorant of the law on such matters, her fears 
conjured up the worst that might happen—mors, in 
truth, than was possible to occur. She jumped to 
the conclusion that Jasper might even be tried and 
executed for taking Albany's life. 

The idea of such a thing, seeing that his intended 
victim lived, was too horrible. 

She, therefore, at once communicated with Albany, 
begging and entreating, in terms of positive earnest- 
ness, that he would at all risks interpose, and practise 
a noble revenge by forgiving and saving his direst foe. 

‘Yo this he was naturally averse, chiefly onthe ground 
that it would destroy that seclusion, essential alike to 
their happiness and ‘safety; but in time this was 
over-ruled, and he started for Gorewood Place. 

His appearance there ata critical moment during 
the sitting of the court was the result of accident. 

And who coukl have foretold the tragic result 
that would attend it ? 

Had he gone there burning with malice and vin- 
dictiveness, thirsting for the blood of his foe, he 
could not have beer more absolutely revenged. 

Terror had done the work of retribution. 

Believing that he gazed upou the spectre of his vie- 
tim, the enfeebled man had dropped dead at the appa- 
rition. 

The sensation in court was intense. 

The explanation Albany Seymour had to offer was 
listened to with the utmost avidity. 

But, perhaps, the strongest feeling among all pre- 
sent was one of pity and deep sympathy jor the 
mother of the dead man. 

It was piteous to see her as she knelt with her 
forelvead touching his dead body. 
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After the first cry ef anguish that had escaped her 
lips as he fell forward, she had remained in that posi- 
tion. 


Her eyes were fixed, her limbs rigid: life remaiued, 
but it was a dazed and blinded life. 
She was as one stuuned by a blow, who stares | 


vacantly about, unconscious or indifferent to all that 
is passing. 

Even the order to clear the court produced no 
effect. The spectators reluctantly departing swept by 
ler unheeded. 

It was only when the constables and the servants 
of the house gathered round to remove the body that 
any emotion or sign of consciousness was visible in her. 

The instant a hand was laid on the body of her son 
she started and a shudder went through her, as 
though icy fingers bad been pressed upun her own 
frame. 

With sympathetic delicacy they spoke to her, and 
urged on her the necessity of what they were doing ; 
but she did not auswer. 

All her faculties seemed bound up in the dead. And 
when, at length, they fairly lifted the body and bore 
it from her, she started up with a loud and piercing 
scream that cut like a knife through every heart. 

With tottering steps the mother moved in the di- 
rection in which she saw her boy conveyed ; but they 
would not permit her to follow. 

It was better that she should not, and restraining 
hands were laid on her arms. 

“He is mine—my son!” she gasped, in a voice so 
changed that it hardly seemed her own. 

“ And you shall see him again ; but nut now. Have 
patience and waita little.” 

“Wait!” 

A sudden fire of passion ran through her veins, 
— the meek, dove-like woman dilated with the pang 
of it. 

“ He is mine, I tell you!” she shrieked, “my boy— 
my son! How dare youtake him from me and bid 
me wait? Heis not yours, You have killed him be- 
tween yon; but he is not yours. No, no! He's mine 
and I will go with him!” 

Touched at the sight, Albany Seymour stepped 
forward. 

“Let us entreat you to be calm,” hesaid ; “for 
your own sake, pray listen to these who wish you 
well.” 

Before he had finished she shook off the hand he 
laid on her arm as if it had been a viper. 

“Stand back,” she cried out, “ you of all others— 
back—back! It is you who have done al} this. But 
for you he—my own, own son—would have been 
alive and happy. But for youand the woman that 
bewitched him o 

Albany Seymour’s face flushed with anger. 

“Oh, it was cruel, cruel,” continued the poor wo- 
man; “why could ye not leave me my one son ? 
Only one, and he must be torn from me. Only one 
—the joy of my heart—the light of my life—and that 
woman must steal him from my love, and you must 
strike him dead at my feet! Ah, if I had but the 
power—just heaven, if I had but the strength to re- 
venge myself on ye! Oh, may its lightning roar on 
you and blight you! May you live to lose all—as I 
have lost all—love, and happiness and peace! May 
your life be cursed, your days embittered, and may 
you die a dog’s death, perishing iu the blossom of 
your sins!” 

She threw up her bands as she spoke and her face 
was turned to blackness. 

Albany Seymour gazed on her in turn, knowing not 
what to answer. 

Nor, indeed, was time permitted him to do so. 

Spurred on by the anger rising like a flame in her 
heart, the mother burst forth after a momentary pause 
with increasing virulence. 

“T am childless, and it is you have done this. You 
have murdered him—you and the woman between 
you. As for her, I have no words to speak my hate 
and loathing of her—but will weary heaven with 
prayers for vengeance on her guilty soul. May she 
know sorrow and misery to her latestday! Mayall 
hearts turn from her, love fail her, slander blacken 
her, men deceive her, women loathe her, and may all 
the miseries of life encompass her——” 

“ Hold, hold!” shrieked the horrified lover. “ This 
is madness. Recall these impious imprecations. You 
shall not shower them on the head of one who is pure 
and spotless, and whose only misfortune it has been 
to win a heart that was unworthy of ber at the best.” 

“ Unwortby ! Jasper Newton unworthy——” 

She could say no more. 

Her sensitive nature, wrought upon to the fullest 
extent by the events of the last hour, sank under this 
paroxysm of excitement. 

In the utterance of the words she staggered and 
tottered backward, and the next moment dropped 
inte the arms of an attendant who chanced to be 
standing near the spot. 

(70 be continued.) 
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Hisroric Cuniosities.—A curious list has re- 
cently been published of the prices which certain 
articles of no intrinsic value have attained in conse- 


| quence of having been worn or possessed by historic 


personages. ‘lhe ivory chair which was presented 
to Gustav Wasa by the city ef Lubeck was sold by 
auction in 1825, and knocked down toa chamberlain 
of the King of Sweden, who bid 58,000 florins 
(£6,000) for it. The coat worn by Charles XII. at 
the battle of Pultowa was preserved by Colonel 
Rosen, who followed the King to Bender. This gar- 
ment was afterwards sold for £22,000 at Edenburg. 
Abbé Tersau gave a fabulous price for a pair of 
dancing-shoes worn by Louis XLV. at one of the 
ballets in which he himself took part during the 
early part of his reign. When the bodies of 
Heloise and Abelard were removed to Petits Au- 
gustins, an English gentleman offered £4,000 for 
one of Heloise's teeth. Yet the great philosopher 
Descartes’s skull, put up for auction at the Soarmann 
sale in 1850, fetched but £4, the wig of Kant but 
£8, and the cane of Voltaire £20; but a waistcoat of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 95f. The hat worn by 
Napoleon at Eylau brought 1,920f. at a recent sale. 








THE MOTHER’S VICTORY. 





“Never! never! never! I can never be reconciled 
—I can never be happy more. It is not well—it is 
not right !” 

Se spoke Isabel Norton, with her thin white 
hands clasped upon her bosom, and her pale lips 
quivering with avguish. 

She had wept until the fountain was dry, and now 
not even tears came to her relief. 

Her boy was dead! The darling whom she had 
loved with a mother’s fondest and most devoted 
worship; the boy who had just been growing from 
childhood to youth—who had come to be a companion 
and a helper—whose mind had gained knowledge, 
and whose experience had begotten wisdom; the 
boy who had been so good and true, so loving and 
so kind, and so free from any evil ;—the boy who 
had given promise of such glorious mauvhood, and 
upon whose stout arm and generous heart she had 
planned to Jean for support in the years to come. 
Her Georgie was gone, and she had lain his body 
away in the deep, dark grave. 

She had strewn flowers upon the coffin; she had 
woven wreaths of pink and crimson blossoms about 
the still, white face; and when these bad been shut 
or her view by the cold sod, she felt that all was 
ost. 

She returned to her home sad and sorrowful, and 
the fireside was cheerless and desolate. 

“Isabel, you do wrong to mourn thus. _I thought 
you had faith in heaven.” So spoke Mrs. Sarah 
Granger, who had been Isabel Norton's friend and 
neighbour from childhood. 

Mrs. Norton shook her head with solemn sadness. 

“Sarah, you cannot change my feelings. You 
know not what it is to suffer as I suffer. 1t was not 
right to take my boy away. He ought not to have 
been cut down in the very time when his young life 
was Opening its sweetest and purest buds of pro- 
mise.” 

“* We must all die, Isabel.” 

“I know it—I know it; but why should Georgie 
beve been taken so young? Oh, my soul, it is ter- 
rible !” 

“Isabel, you do not reflect. Death is absolute 
monarch of these mortal bodies, and we should be 
prepared to have him claim his own at any time. To 
the new-born infant upon its mother's bosom there is 
but one event of earth that is certain to come, and that 
is, death. But whatis death? Isabel, tell me what 
is death.” 

“ Go stand by the cold sod that covers my Georgie’s 
grave, and you may know!” groaned the mournful 
mother. 

“ And what shall I see there?” returned Mrs. 
Granger, with sacred earnestness. “I shall see only 
the spot where moulders a thing of earth. It isa law 
of heaven, universal in nature—‘ Dust to dust!’ 
That body came of the earth, and unto the earth it 
mustreturn. Butisthatall? Is thatall, Isabel?” 

“TI know what you would tell me, Sarah. You 
would tell me that the spirit of my boy is in heaven. 
I feel it—I believe it. My faith is strong enough for 
that. But what is that to me in this hour? Idid 
net wish to give my boy up so soon. I loved him—oh, 
heaven alone knows how much! He was all the world 
to me. He was mine—all, all mine—and it was 
wrong to take him from me!” 

“Ah, Isabel, your grief has made you blind. Think 
how many things there are worse than death. Death 
is not the worst thing that can enter a household. 

What is death compared with dishonour? Suppose 
some blasting evil had fallen upon your boy——” 








| ‘*Hush, hush, Sarah! ‘That could not have Veen. 





He was too good, too pure, too noble. Oh, he could 
never have fallen into siv.” 

“ You know not what might have happened.” 

“ Sarah, I cannot listen to such talk. You did not 
know my Georgie if you think he could have fallen. 
Oh, how good and true he was!” 

A few moments the sorrowing mother bowed her 
head in her grief, and then she added, with a slow, 
sad motion of the head, as though she knew there was 
impiety in the thought: 

“It is not right. Why should my child be taken 
while so many are left who are really bad? Look 
at those Harnley children. Mrs. Harnley has two of 
them. See how bad they are—how wicked and low 
—and yet they are not taken away. Why should 
heaven have bereft me of my darling and leave those 
children to run wild in sin and shame ?” 

“Oh, Isabel!” cried Mrs. Granger, with a shudder, 
“how can you talk so? Isabel, my sister, you must 
overcome this feeling. You are doing wrong. 
Your Georgie has only gone on before you. It 
cannot be a great while ere you shall go to join 
him. Think of him not as dead, but as taken to a 
better world than this. Oh, if you have avy desire 
for peace of mind, let me urge you to put your trust 
in heaven. Look heavenward.” 

The mourner bowed her head and burst into tears. 
Tears were a relief, and in this condition her friend 
left her, having pressing business elsewhere—le‘t 
her with a prayerful whisper of hope and blessing. 

Isabel Norton, when she was alone, turned down 
the gas, and then Jeaned back in her easy-chair and 
thought of her lost darling. 

How long she had remained thus she could not tell. 

By-and-by a gentle murmur, as of the breath of an 
evening zephyr, ‘awoke the air, and the light in the 
room grew toa silvery softness. Isabel looked up 
and beheld, standing directly before her, a presence 
such as her eyes had never before rested upon. She 
was not frightened, but gazed with silent awe, forthe 
face of her visitor was calm and serene, and the vest- 
ments were of heavenly fabric. 

There was solemn sweetness in the look that was 
bent upon her—a sweetness of love, of pity and of 
compassion—and yet upon the majestic brow sat 
dignity and decision. 

Oh, what a glorious sight it was. 

The most gorgeous drapery that ever enfolded the 
chariot of the departing day-king was gross and 
material compared with the vestments of celestial 
brightness that gathered about the form of the 
heavenly visitant. And such a face of supernal love- 
liness and radiant beauty, in all her thoughts of 
angels, she had never dreamed of. 

** Lady,” spoke the presence, in tones of seraphic 
melody, and yet with solemn cadence, ‘I am the 
Angel of Life and Death. Wonder not at my office, 
for what you poor mortals call death is but a simple 
transition. The soul that God hath made cannot die. 
It is mine to watch forever. Death is the porta 
through which I take it to another world. Of what 
you call time I take no note, All seasons are alike 
to me in the sum of eternity. Yet I know what 
mortals suffer, and I know how eagerly you dwell 
upon the fleeting hours of earth; and more than 
this, I ofttimes have consideration for your welfare 
which you know not of. I took but yesterday the 
child of a poor woman—a starving, famishing child— 
and.the mother sees not yet the way of consolation.” 

“But my child was not suffering,” ventured Isabel, 
eagerly, yet reverently. “My child was strong aud 
well, and was cut down suddenly and——” 

She would have added cruelly, but she dare not. 

“Then your loved one was spared all suffering.” 

The mourner bowed her head, and the angel con- 
tinued : 

“T have snatched children from the vortex of sin 
and shame, and have seen mothers refuse to be com- 
forted in their bereavement.” 

“Oh!” cried Isabel, with folded hands, and looking 
confidently up, “ but my child was so good and pure ! 
He was all truth and honour.” 

The angel gazed fixedly upon the mourner, and his 
voice was pitched to a key of mild reproof. 

“‘ And do you find no consolation in that? Is the 
goodness of your darling all lost to you? Have you 
no more wealth in his truth and honour? Is his 
—_e love and childish devotion no longer a joy to 

ou 
P The mother met the steadfast gaze ef the celestial 
visitant, but made no reply. 

“ Lady, have you no faith ?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Isabel, quickly and 
vently. 

“And you have a faith that leads you to look for a 
better home than this when you shall have put off 
this sara of clay 2” 

“ 

“ Would you like to be sure that your child shall 
bear you company in that blessed abode ?” 

“Yes, yes.” And as the mother answered her 
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voice grew more soft and low, and her head was 
bowed. 

“Lady, will you not love to cherish a memory of 
the sweet virtues of your boy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then what consolation will you offer to that poor 
mother whose dyiug boy left her only the memory of 
sin and shame ?” 

Isabel bowed her kead still more low, and answered 
not. 

“Can you think of none?” said the angel, in a tone 
of demand. 

And Isabel ventured : 

“ Her faith may lead her to hope that her child has 
been taken to a better world than thie.” 

“ And is not that same consolation yours? Can you 
not believe that your beloved boy has found a beiter 
home than any that earth can afford ?” 

Isabel's hands were folded more reverently, and the 
light of her moist eyes grew softer and more serene. 
The angel continued, in tones of holy sweetness : 

“ All this heritage of hope is yours, and in addition 
you have the priceless blessing of those precious me- 
mories left to you in the purity and goodness of your 
child. Inevery deed you havea treasure laid up in 
heaven. But listen : 1 heard you, not long since, con- 
demning that Providence which took yourchild, and 
yet left to your neighbour her many children un- 
touched. If such be still the feeling of your heart I 
can relieve you. I am willing, in consideration of your 
deep loss, to give you back all of your child that be- 
longed to earth. 1 will give you back his body and 
his life—the same face, the same form, the same appe- 
tites—all save his goodness and his truth. He shall 
be in disposition and spirit like unto the children of 
your neighbour whom you have envied. The sweet 
memories which now cluster about the name of the 
darling one shall all be dissipated, and you shall have 
your boy——” 

The mourngr put forth her hands in supplicating 
mood, and the angel was silent. 

“No, no, no—not so!” she cried. “If I cannot 
have him good and pure, I would not call him back.” 

“ He is good and pure still,” the presence said, “ and 
his goodness and purity are yours.” 

“He is my darling still,” the mother murmured. 

“And shall be for evermore!” the angel spoke, in 
tones of grand solemnity. 

There was a moment's silence; then a soft breath- 
ing of heavenly music, and the mother started up and 
gazed around. 

She was alone, and solemn stillness reigned in the 
dimly lighted apartment. 

Had she been dreaming ? 

A long, long time Isabel Norton satin her easy- 
chair pondering upon the words her angel visitant 
had spoken ; and finally, upon her bended knees, with 
hands reverenfly folded, she murmured: 

“Tn truth I am blessed above many mothers who 
mourn. I will cherish the memory of my darling’s 
goodness as a sweet boon of heaven. He is minestill 
to love—mine to be proud of, Aye, he is better now 
than he ever was—a bond between me and the better 
world, evermore to lead me nearer to my Redeemer! 


Fare thee well, Georgie, till we meet again !” 
8. C. J. 


Tue Prusstan Bupcet.—The Prussian budget 
for 1867 shows that twenty-seven millions and a half 
had been paid into the Treasury; andthe revenue of 
1866 showed a total of 168,804,000 thalers, including 
a sum of 4,600,000 thalers derived from. war contri- 
butions, thereby exceeding the preliminary estimates 
by the amount of 7,210,000 thalers. Of this sum, 
2,400,000 thalers would be devoted to increasing the 
salaries of officials and school teachers, and to increas- 
ing the pay of the military forces. 

Iris intended to forward to the Paris Exhibition a 
similar emblematic gilded pyramid to those shown at 
London, 1862, New Zealand aud Dublin Exhibitions 
iu, 1865, representing the spece which would be 
occupied by all the gold produced in Victoria during 
the last fifteen years. The height of the pyramid 
will be 50 ft. 10 in., and at the base it will measure 
10 ft. square. Its cubic measure will be 1,994 ft, 
and it will represent a weight of 1,071 tons 3 qrs. 
12 Ib., of the value of £140,000,000. 

A Srncuiar Wisu.—Ii had been one of the exhor- 
tations of George the Second to his medical atten- 
dants, that his body, after his death, should be em- 
balmed with as little delay as possible, and with 
double the usual quantity of perfumes. He had 
further desired that one side of the late Queen’s coffin, 
which had been purposely left unscrewed at the time 
of the funeral, sheuld be removed, and that his body, 
with a corresponding side of his own coffin also re- 
moved, should be placed side by side with hers, in 
order that their dust might mingle together. How 
piously this affectionate injunction was carried into 
effect was shown in the year 1837, on the occasion 


of the opening of the Royal vault in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, for the purpose of removing to 
Windsor the body of a still-born infant of the late 
King of Hanover. To Dean Milman, then one of the 
Prebendaries of Westminster, fell the duty of super- 
intending the execution of the Secretary of State's 
warrant which empowered the Dean and Chapter to 
open the vault. ‘In the middle of the vault, towards 
the farther end,” writes Dr. Milman, “stood the 
large stone sarcophagus, and against the wall are 
still standing the two sides of the coffin which were 
withdrawn. I saw and examined them closely, and 
have no doubt of the fact. The vault contains only 
the family of George the Second.” Let us further 
mention that the sum of six thousand pounds in 
bank-notes, having been found in the late King’s 
private cabinet—attached to which was a written 
request that they might be delivered to his late 
mistress, Lady Yarmouth—the new monarch not 
only complied with the requisition, but added to it 
the farther sum of two thousand guineas, which had 
been discovered in another drawer of the cabinet.— 
Memoirs of the life and Reign of King George the Third. 
By J. H. Heneage Jesse. 


SIR JOHN PAKINGTON AND THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Sir Joun Paxrineron is in difficulties. He an- 
nounced to the House just before it broke up for the 
vacation, that he was sorry to discover that the naval 
reserve is in an unsatisfactory state—in fact, that we 
have little or no navy reserve ; and he left us all with 
the impression that he would set about remedying 
this grievous defect. In short, that he would create a 
navy reserve. AndI have no doubt that he meant to 
do it. Indeed, he got the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to propose a supplementary vote of some quarter 
of a million for this purpose, thus sweeping away 
Gladstone’s surplus. But what is a quarter of a mil- 
lion, when a single ironclad costs more than that ? 
However, he could get no more, because the Exche- 
quer was empty. 

There came, however, an opportunity the other day, 
as Sir John thought, to obtain a fine frigate already 
built and all but ready for sea. It was built for the 
Turkish Government. The Turkish Government, 
however, is in pecuniary difficulties—cannot pay the 
interest on its debt ; and when the time came to de- 
liver up the ship the Grand Seignor could not find 
“the ready,” and, as the builders would not letit go 
without, the frigate was for sale. 

Here was a fine chance for Sir John—a noble 
frigate already built. He would step in and bay it, 
and add it to the reserve; and, as to the money, of 
course, in such an emergent case, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not possibly refuse to advance 
that. But, alas! when applied to, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sternly refused. “I have not the 
money,” he said. “ But youcan draw on future esti- 
mates.” “No,” was the answer from tlie Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, thinking possibly that it would 
never do to inaugurate the Government by raising 
thé wind in this unconstitutional manner. Moreover, 
he would look upon this business upon a standpoint 
different to that of the First Lord. sir John wants a 
reserve; the Chancellor of the Exchequer wants a 
surplus; Sir John wants to glorify his department; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer his. Besides, it is 
not unlikely that Disraeli does not participate in Sir 
John’s ardour. We remember his speech about 
bloated armaments. 

However this may be, he pleaded no ready money 
and sturdily refused to “do” a bill; and so poor Sir 
John had to depart, baffled and mortified. But some 
of your readers may ask, “Could not the builders 
wait a few months on condition that they should re- 
ceive interest on the purchase money? Surely so 
good a customer as the English Government was 
worth waiting for?” Aye! but unfortunately, there 
was another customer in the market—to wit, the 
Prussian Government, which, strangely enough, 
always has ready money. And, the English Govern- 
ment having refused to buy the ship for cash down, 
said Prussian Government snapped it up. 

Sir John, it is said, is much mortified by this affair, 
and thinks himself an ill-used man. y 


SLEEPING FLowers.—Almost all Lowers sleep dur- 


ing the night. The marigold goes to bed with the 
sun, and with him rises weeping. Many plants are 
80 sensitive that their leaves close during the passage 
ofacloud. The dandelion opens at five or six in the 
morning, and shuts at nine in the evening ; the daisy 
opens its day’s eye to meet the early beams of the 
morning sun. ‘The crocus, tulip, and many others, 
close their blossoms at different hours towards even- 
ing. The ivy-leaved lettuce opens at eight in the 
morning, and closes for ever at four in the afternoon. 





The night-flowering cereus turns night into day. It 





‘begins to expand its magnificent sweet-scented blos- 


soms in the twilight ; it is in full bloom at midnight, 
and closes, never to open again, at the dawn of day. 
In a clover-field not a leaf opens tillafter sunrise. So 
says a celebrated author, who has devoted much time 
to the study of plants, and often watched them in their 
slumbers, Those plants which seem to be awake all 
night he styles “the bata and owls of the vegetable 
kingdom.” 


BARRISTERS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Barrisrers posting through the country saw far 
too much of each other. Bickerings and feuds arose ; 
and sometimes the “sad apprentices,” having ordered 
the horses to stop, exchanged shots at the half-way 
houses of a long posting-stage. Even where they 
restrained themselves from expressions of hostility, 
mutual self-respect was utterly destroyed by undue 
familiarity. No judge ever named as guardian to his 
children, or even as executor, the brother-circuiteer 
with whom he was wont to post in days when they 
were at the bar. 

Greatly conducive to these petty squabbles was the 
irksome slowness of travelling. Of course the 
lawyers in good practice worked at their papers 
while the posters cantered up hill and down dale at 
the average rate of eight or nine miles per hour; but 
briefless juniors, unless they were rare and most ex- 
ceptional impostors, could not through a long day's 
drive feign earnest application to the statements of 
dummy briefs. Usually they shortened the hours 
with cards or dice; and where four men posted to- 
gether in a double-seated coach, they would play 
whist on a table made by a plank fitted into the win- 
dows of the carriage. 

This custom gave rise to a painful scandal concern- 
ing a barrister, who, after winning high honours in 
his profession, is still alive. ‘The story may be told; 
but the great man’s name must be held secret. 

Many years since the lawyer lost an aged aunt 
whose will required her body to be interred in a 
distant part of the country. Like a dutiful nephew 
and in a manner becoming his aunt's executor, the 
young barrister, together with other gentlemen 
(closely connected with the deceased lady by blood or 
business) journeyed from London to the place of 
sepulture. The hearse containing the embalmed 
body had been sent forward, and the mourners 
followed it at an interval of a few days’ journey. 
The first day was very tedious; and as several days 
would follow i ere the place of interment could be 
reached, the nephew, on the second morning of the 
dolorous expeditions, proposed to his companions in 
grief that they should have a rubber. He had the 
cards in his pocket, and at the next roadside inn they 
could get a board that would serve them for a table. 

The suggestion was unanimously adopted; and 
throughout the remainder of the comfortless progress 
the mourners played steadily with complete indif- 
ference to the scenery which surrounded them, and 
with that superb devotion to “ the game.” which cha- 
racterized whist-players half a century since. Under 
the circumstances the mourners “ progressed as favour- 
ably as could be expected.” Their spirits rose; much 
money changed hands; and when the four gentlemen 
stood in the old laly’s mausoleum the two who had 
won were sustained by an enlivening sense of worldly 
prosperity, and the two who had lost thirsted for re- 
venge on the homeward journey. 

Unfortunately, Liowever, certain local gossips of the 
puritanical district where the old lady was buried had 
either seen the mourners at whist, or heard how they 
amused themselves. ‘The story passed from mouth to 
mouth, and reached London almost as soon as the 
melancholy whist-players. Of course in London the 
story lived : and years afterwards, when the nephew 
had risen to eminence in politics and law, people 
were told at dinner-parties how the great lawyer had 
taken his aunt's body from London to Scotland, 
playing cards on her coffin throughout the entire 
journey.—A Book about Lawyers. Ly John Cordy 
Jeafreson, Barrister-at-Law. 


A Human Smite.—Nothivg on earth can smile but 
human beings. Gems may flash reflected light, but 
what is a diamond flash compared with an eye-flash 
and a mirth-flash ? A face that cannot smile is like a 
bud that cannot blossom, and dries upon the stalk. 
Laughter is dy, and sobriety is night, and a smile is 
the twilight that hovers gently between both, and 
more bewitching than either. 

A Srrance Donation.—Among The Times ad- 
vertisements appeared the following :—“ Archbishop 
Manning acknowledges with his thanksthe letter and 
enclosure of N.I.L., received safely on November 
5th.” The transaction to which the.above announce- 
ment dimly refers is a rather extraordinary one. On 
Monday, the Sth, a day on which the Gunpowder 
Plotis called to mind by sundry grotesque exhibitions 
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in the public streets, Archbishop Manning received 
the letter alluded to, the enclosure being a checque on 
a leading bank for the sum of £500. The sender gave 
no name, but signed himself “ Guy Faux, a Protes- 
tant,” and marked his donation “ for the use of Pope 
Pius IX.” Archbishop Manning looked upon the 
letter in the light of a jest,and was about throwing 
the letter and cheque on the fire, when his secretary 
suggested that they might be able to trace the author of 
the supposed hoax, inasmuch as the checque was num- 
bered and lettered by the bankers. Archbishop Man- 
ning agreed to this, and on the checque being presented 
at the bank, the manager said he had instructions to 
pay the amount, and the gift was that of a Protestant 
gentleman, who was anxious that his name should 
not be made known. “he Archbishop transmitted the 
money in due conrse to Rome, and thanked the donor 
by public advertisement. 











FPACETIZ. 





Puystc no Remepy.—A poor man who had been 
ill, on being asked by a gentleman whether he had 
taken any remedy, replied, “No, I ain't taken any 
remedy; but I’ve taken lots of physic.” 

Harvest Mooy.—A money-hunter, being about to 
marry a fortune,a friend asked him how long the 
honeymoon would last. “Don’t tell me of the honey- 
moon,” he replied ; “it is the harvest-moon with me.” 


THE CHAMBER OF MYSTERY. 
(An Extract from a Letter to Mr. Punch.) 

My uncle Cheeryvale is the kindest, most hospit- 
able and liberal man in the world! There—that is 
saying a great deal, but it’s true. We—that is, 
mamma, my sisters Kate and Alice, spend two months 
every sammer at his great country house; such a 
duck of a house, too! Elizabethan! bay windows, 
stained glass and all that. So romantic! Cousin 
Charley, when he comes down, plays us such tricks 
and tries to make us fancy the place is haunted. He 
hides bimself in corners in the long passages, and 
then runs out and puts his arms round one’s waist, 
making us scream so. Uncle only laughs when we 
complain, and says he knows we like it. Well, per- 
haps it is only fun. 

There is—or rather was—one room in uncle’s house 
into which he allowed no one to enter but himself 
We called it Blue Beard’s Chamber, little thinking 
how near we were to the truth. 

When Chaelie came down this summer we told 
him of this mysterious chamber—how it was always 
kept locked—how the keyhole was covered on the 
inside so that not even a glimpse could be had of what 
wasinthe room. Well, what did Charliedo? Why 
he got a gimlet and bored a hole in the door near the 
top, and looked through! No sooner had be done so 
than he gave quite a screzm and jumped down of 
the chair. He declared ‘on his honour and no joking 
that he saw two or three females sitting and standing 
about, but as the shutters were partly closed, he 
could not say if they were young or old. Woe told 
Mamma, of course, and she was as frightened as we 
were, and then with her sanction, having all 
agreed it was our duty to find out this mystery, 
we contrived to get uncle’s keys when he was 
fast asleep after dinner, and then we all went in a 
body to the mysterious chamber. I do think I 
should have fainted if Charley had not put his arm 
round mywaist every now and then, and shaken me well. 
At last we opened the door, but none of us dared go 
in. It was quite dusk out of doors and almost dark 
in the room. However, Charley entered and opened 
the shutters, and then what do you think we saw? 

No less than twelve female figures, beautifully 
dressed in various fashions of the last twenty years, 
Mamma said. Silks, satins, chintz, muslin, large 
bonnets, small bonnets, short petticoats, long petti- 
coats, ringlets, bobs, bows and bands! The figures 
were beautifully modelled—oh! much better than at 
Madame Tussaud’s—and I really longed to speak to 
them. But I must be brief. We had been there not 
more than ten minutes when uncle entered the room. 

‘Ladies! Ladies!” he said, “this is hardly fair! 
You ought not to have done this! But I pardon you, 
knowing how curious your sex always has been, and 
will explain to you the solution of this riddle. This 
young lady in flaxen curls, short waist and sandals, 
was my first love! I believed her all that woman 
should be, proposed, and was accepted, and then 
she jilted me. I was very bad for a short time, 
but then I discovered that it was her personal ap- 





pearance, and nothing else which had captivated 
me, and I then made, perhaps, a singular resolve. 
1 went to her milliner, and bad a suit of clothes made 
to exactly resemble those she had worn when I was 
first captivated, and brought myself to believe that 
I was in possession of all I should have gained by 
marrying her. These other ladies aro those who at 


alas! that they were only walking models, and that 
if I possessed them ezternally, I had their most valu- 
able recommendation to admiration I am still a 
bachelor !” 

Only think of that! 
letter-bag, 60 adieu. 

Punch’s Pocket-book, 1867. 

SIMILES. 

It is a painful thing to think that in this rapid age 
we don’t know what we're talking about. The En- 
glish language is in a transition state, and the slang 
of the present will be the pelished phraseology of the 
fature. It is then, at this moment, for us to sift our 
conversations. Let us ascertain our true meaning, if 
any, and attempt to fix it. onceand for ever. Thus, 
in the matter of similes. 

Our similes in ordiuary use are all of them more or 
less poetical ; yet in some glaring instancesso daringly 
fanciful as to baffle the purist, and.defy the lexico- 
grapher. A young friend of mine wishes to put 
forcibly before me the fact that his co-collegian is 
leading a reckless, spendthrift life. How does he 
express it? Thus: “ He’s going it like Old Boots.” 

Who is Old Boots? Whatis Old Boots? I pause 
fora reply: and I don’t get it. That Boots, when 
they are old, do “go” very fast I am aware; but they 
don't go “it.” Whatdoes “it” stand for? Again I 
pause for a reply, and again I am disappointed. “It,” 
someone opines, is “ pace”: an ingenious sug- 
gestion, but no explanation, as anyone conversant 
with racing metaphor will readily allow. Let that 





The man is waiting for the 
J—a C—gs C—y. 


pass. 
The same idea my young friend also intends to 
convey to me when, by explaining his first simile, he 
makes use of a second, and says, that Soanso “is 
going it like one o'clock.” So we get two equal terms 
—‘'Qne o'clock” and “Cid Boots.” Now, in the lan- 
guage of the future, will these be synonymous ? and 
when anybody wishes to inquire the time, supposing 
itbe fifty minutes past midnight, will the intelligible 
answer be, “It’s just ten minutes toOld Boots” ? 
Again I pause for a reply, and again none is forth- 
coming. 
What state of moral] rectitude is expressed in the 
simile, “ Asright as ninepence”? Why should 'the 
lifelessness af mutton and door-nails be | proverbial ? 
Igiveitup. Whatisa Grig? What.makes it, what- 
ever it is, so peculiarly merry? 
Is that stern censor and moralist always in such a 
state of ecstatic delight with everything and every- 
body that no higher degree of pleasure can be ima- 
gined than to be “as pleased as Punch” ? 
The coolness of Cucumbers I admit to be intelli- 
gible. What period of time is meant by “ Tillall’s 
blue” ? and, to travel out of the record for a second 
or so, What part of time is “ a jiffy”? 
“ As jolly as a sand-boy ” conveys no notion what- 
ever tomy mind. “ Drunk as a Lord” is evidently 
the malicious invention of a red-republican; while 
“Drunk as @ fiddler” is simply a libel upon all 
violinists. I remain, pausing for replies, yours, 


Like Wixkiy 
Punch’'s Pocket-book, 1867. 
Wurysbould every lamplighter be named William ?— 


Because Bills run up so quickly. : 

“Wert, George,” asked a friend of a young lawyer, 
“how do you like your profession ?”—* Alas, sir! 
my. profession is better than my practice.” 

“ How fast wicked men can. go on in their sins!” 
exclaimed a good, but unsophisticated old lady; “ it 
only takes two seconds to fight a duel!” 

“ Wuose pigs.are those, my lad?”—“ Whoy, they 
belong to that there big sow.” “ No, I mean who is 
their master ?”—-“' Whoy,” again answered: tho lad, 
“ that little un; he’s@ rare un to fight.” 


A servant girl, writing a letter, asked her master 
ifthe next month had come in yet. Hoe laughed. 
“Well,” said she, “what I mean is, has the last 
mouth gone out yet ?” 

An auctioneer put up Drew's “ Essay on-Souls ” for 
sale, which was bid off by a shoemaker, who gravely 
asked if he had ‘‘ any more articles on shoemaking to 
sell.” 

A LaDy, complaining how rapidly time stole away, 
said, ‘‘ Alas! I am near thirty !"—“ Do not fret at it, 
madam; you will get farther away from that frightful 
epoch every day.” 

Somesopy says that advice is like the snow—tho 
softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and the deeper 
it sinks into the mind. Sometimes, however, it is too 
soft, but it sinks just the same. 

Taken at His Worp.—A sailor who had served 
the king so very long at sea that he had almost for- 
gotten the usages of civilized society on shore, went 
one day into the church at his native town at Kir- 
kaldy, in Fife, where it happened that the minister 
chose for his text the well-known passage, “ Who will 





one time or other have attracted me, but I found, 





go up with us to Ramoth Gilead?” This emphatic 


appeal being read a second time, and in a still more 
impressive manner, the thoughtless tar crammed a quid 
of tobacco into his cheek, rose up, put on his hat, then 
looking around him, and seeing nobody moving, he 
exclaimed, “ You cowardly lubbers! Will none of 
you go with the old gentleman? I'll go for one!” So 
out he went, giving three cheers at the door, to the 
amazement of all present. 

Bacuetors, Beware !—Dabster says he would not 
mind living a bachelor, but when he comes to think 
that bachelors must die—that they have to go down 
to the grave without anybody to cry for them—it 
gives him a chill that quite frostbites his philosophy. 
A Tratw Brix.—A little while since the only dan- 
ger to be apprehended from trains was that they 
might run ever you on. a railroad, Nowadays, 
however, thanks. to the style of dress adopted by the 
fair sex, the danger is that-you may run over.a train 
on. the street.—Fun Almanac, 1867. 


A PREACHER'S DENOMINATION. 
A traveller called lately at nightfall.at a farmer's 
house in.Alabama. The owner being away from 
home, and the mother and daughter being alone, they 
refused to lodge the wayfarer. 
‘‘ How far, then,” said he, ‘‘is it to a house where a 
preacher can get. lodging ?” 
“Oh, if yoware a preacher,” said the lady, “you 
can stop here.” 
Accordingly he dismounted, deposited his saddle- 
bags in the house, and led his herse. to the stable. 
Meanwhile.the mother ahd daughter were debating 
the point as to what, kind of a preacher he was, 
“ He cannot be a Presbyterian,” said one, “for he 
is not well dressed enough.” 
“ He is not a Methodist,” said the other, “for his 
coat is not the right eut for a Methodist.” 
“Tf I could find his hymn-book,” said-the daughter, 
“T could soon tell what sort of a preacher he is.” 
And with that she thrust her hand into the saddle- 
bags, and, pulling out a flask, of liquor, she exclaimed, 
“La, mother, he’s a Hard-Shell Baptist !” 
Locxep Up.—A wedding was to take place at 
Nashville one evening last week,and the bride, parson 


and guests were ready, when it was. announced that 


the unhappy bridegroom was.on a jury which was 
unable to agree, and had been loeked up for the night, 
WE heard of a gentleman; who, being invited to a 
party, was by circumstanees forced to decline, and 
wrote a note to that effect. In speaking-of the matter 
afterwards, he his regrets, and inquired if 
she not observe that his letter wasall sighs and 
groans. She replied that she noticed the size was 
diminutive, and it hadn't grown any since. 

Sr. Axtnoxy AND THE Fisuesi—A late Earl of 
Kelly was relating in a company that he had listened 
to a sermon in Italy in which the preaclier described 
the alleged miracle of St. Anthony preaching to the 
fishes, which, in order to listen to him, held their heads 
out of the water. “I can believe the miracle,” said 
Henry Erskine, “if your lordship were at church.” 
—“I was certainly there,” said the peer. “ Then,” re- 
joined Henry, “there was at least one fish out of 
water.” 

Very Srrixinc.—A waiter.ata City coffee-house 
claims the honour of being struck by a meteor on 
Tuesday night. It had, however, been decided in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench a few days before by the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Mellor, and Mr. 
Justice Shee, that strikes are perfectly legitimate, so 
the waiter has no remedy. 

BrrkennesaD Portreness.—A few days ago a 
handsome coat was stolen from the shop of a tailor of 
Birkenhead, and on the next day the following ap- 
peared in his window :—* Notice.—If the gentleman 
who stole a black cloth coat from this shop on the even- 
ing of the 5th should find it not to fit him, if he will 
please call it shall be altered to his satisfaction free of 
charge.” 

A Remarkasre Drary.—On the person of a ser- 
vant girl who was charged with felony at Canter- 
bury the other day the following document was 
found :—“Os, Lord, I pitty looke down on me who 
now is bowed down with grief; in pity, Lord, send 
me all things that I may require. Heal, I pray you, 
the broken-hearted woman. Thins I require—1 sacke 
of flour, 1 score of fat pork, } ditto salt beef, 6 pounds 
of sugar, 1 ditto'tea, 1 ditto buther, 6 ditto chease, 4 
ditto candells, 4. ditto coffee, 2 sacks of pattas, 1 ton 
of coals, 1 hundred of wood, and 2 sovereigns to pay 
Mrs. Vinall [her landlady] for her kinduess.” 

Ay Amusixc INctpest.—A curious circumstance 
took place afew daysago near Bath. The river Avon, 
where it passes through the property of one of tlic 
leading land-owners, is strictly preserved. The 
other day the keeper on an estate came upon a gentle- 

man who was fishing in the forbidden waters. ‘* Pack 
up your traps and begono,” said the keeper. “ Do 








you know whol am?” said the gentleman. “Yes, 
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you are the Mayor of——,” replied the first, adding 
with the utmost seriousness, ‘ aud if you don’t make 
off this minute I will bring you up before yourself 
to-morrow.” It need not be added that his worship 
beat a retreat rather than face his own magisterial 
wrath. 

COULDN'T TELL WHICII FROM T’OTHER. 

“Old Fritz,” who grows pigs and eabbages in 
California, appeared before Judge H. as a witness, 
but was quite unable to tell-which from t’other. 

Question.—‘* What is your name ?” 

Answer.—“ Vel, 1 calls mineself Fred, but maybe so 
—I don’t know—it is Yawcup. You see, cliudge, 
mine moder she have two little poys; one of them 
was meand one was my broder, or one’ was wy broder 
and t'other was me, I don’t know which; and I was 
chust so old as my broder was young, or my broder 
was chust-so old as me, I don’t know which; and 
mine moder she don’t ; and one of us» was named Fred 
and tother Yaweup, or one named Yaweup and 
tother Fred, I don’t know which, and one of us got 
died—but mine moder, she never couldtell whether it 
was me or mine broder what got died; so, chudge, I 
does not know whether Iwas Fred or Yawcup—and 
mine moder, she don’t know !” 


A Reuer.—If the trees could speak, to what officer 
would they appeal ?—The re-lieving officer.— Punch, 

PERPETUAL Motion Discoverep.—The winding 
up of public companies. — Punch. 


SCENE: HOTEL. TIME: SUNDAY MORNING. 
.—“ Let me have dinner at four this after- 


Page. — Yes'm. Would you like it hot or cold?” 

Lady.—“ Tot. I should like.a ehicken.” 

Page.—' Yes'm. Would you like it-roast or 
biled?” 

Lady.—" Boiled. Is there a church about here?” 

Page.—“ Yes’m. “Would you like it high or low?” 
— Punch. 

An Ovut-AND-ouT-ER.—Our friend, Dacey Gray- 
ling, is such an ardent angler that, when he.can do 
nothing else, he fishes for a compliment.— Punch. 

ee oR PEASHELL ?—As with the sound of a 

bay “wh we rejoice to proclaim that the munificent 
body has just.added to the number of his 

— largesses the sum of 150,000 dollars to Yale 
College, after having endowed Harvard to the same 
amount. What a Peabody it is to shell ont !—Punch. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 

Coptured Pickpocket (as his Lordship's carriage 
ee ).—"“ Sorry I can't be at the ‘feed,’ yer-vorship. 

t paps yer vorship vill vait on me at the Mansion 
*Ouse about ten o'clock to-morrow mornin’!”— Punch, 

A Detuicate Orrer.—The Senate of Oxford has 
been informed by the outgoing Vice Chancellor that 
an offer has been made bya gentleman to found an 
annual prize of the value of £40 for good reading 
among the Candidates for Holy Orders-at the Uni- 
versity. The gentleman in question wishes to be 
anonymous. No wonder. Offering candidates for 
Holy Orders a prize for good reading is like offering 
@ young lady a tooth-brush. But in the case of 
clergymen, at least, the occasion for the offeris very 
commonly too evident, as soon as a parson opens his 
mouth.—Punch. 

“THE SMALLEST DONATIONS,” ETC. 

Humble Hansom (to young lady who has been caught 
in the rain a few yards from church).—* Sixpence! 
P'raps, miss, you'd “be good enough to put it in the 
poor-box as you go in !"—Fun. 

INCIDENTAL REMARKS.—Why is the. profession of 
dentist a most anomalous one ?—Because the more 
he “stops” the faster he gets on.—Fun. 

Arms Founp!—Bobkins was a rotired grocer. 
Bobkins: was run over in Rotten Row. Bobkins 
recovered, and immediately had painted on the panels 
of his carriage a shield, in which he quartered the 
blazons of two distinguished ducal families. ‘How 
is this, Bobkins 2?” inquired his friends. “‘ Gentlemen,” 
said Bobkins, “ when I was knocked down in the Row 
the other day I-was picked up by two noblemen, 
They immediately offered me their arms—and I’ve 
taken ’em !"— Fun. 

Tne VERDANT Iste.—A meeting of vegetarians, 
held at Dublin the other day, waa brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by some wag in the crowd, who 
asked the chairman “ what he would do if duty called 
him to the North Pole, where there are no vegeta- 
bles?” The poor chairman had not a word to say—a 
proof that living exclusively on prate-ies doesn’t 
teach people to talk, But he might have told his 
interrogator that he was quite safe at the North Pole, 
for wherever he (the chairman) went. there would be 
cure to be something green.—Fun, 


Horsty!—Horeeflesh is becoming such a general 
article of food iu Paris that visitors, in order to pre- 


vent waiters at restaurants from bringing them the 
new viand have to give a very distinct “Nay!” One 
old lady, who was betrayed the other day into tasting 
the novelty, said that, when she found what she hed 
been eating, it gave her such a chill, she supposed it 
was a Cheval-de-freeze. We would warn visitors 
to the Exhibition to furbish up their French, or they 
may have their equine-nimity disturbed by asking 
for saddle of mutton, and getting saddle of horse 
instead.— Fun. 








THE DIMPLED CHIN. 


I KrsseD her baby on its chin 

(Just when the nurse-maid turned away), 
Kissed the dimple soft and sweet 

Like her, who should have been my May; 
I did not kiss its bright, black eyes, 

They had its father’s foreign stare, 
I did not touch the ruddy cheek, 

Nor stroke the dark and curling hair 


The mother’s face I scarcely see, 
For I turn away my head in, pain 
From those soft eyes and sunny looks, 
Sending my sad thoughts back again 
To hours when I believed her true, 
Promising love { evermore, 
And starlight saw me set the seal 
On a dimpled chin by the cottage door. 


Sometimes her earriage thunders by ; 
From its careless splash I shrink aside, 
And set my teeth together hard, 
Seeing the rich man at her side. 
I see it now—these toil-worn hands 
Were never fit to clasp her own; 
God knows, I loved her well enough 
To give her, if I could, a throne. 


I thought I did the boy no wrong, 
But oh! the bitter pang it gave 

When fierce his hand in anger raised 
Struck at me as I were a'slave. 

May’s child! I would have loved it so 
For her, and days that might have been, 

For Auld Lang Syne, for mem'ry’s sake, 
And for the dimple in. its chin. 


I take to-night my bitter heart 
Away beyond the troubled sea. 
Its tossing waves may bring perchance 
Throngh its.unrest new peace to me. 
Baby, good-bye! I bear no grudge, 
Tho’ worldly wealth I go to win, 
No gold can buy the kiss away 
I stole from off that dimpled chin. 


GEMS. 


A.MAyN without money is poor, but aman with no- 
thing bit money is poorer. 

Ir is a pity that the character doesn’t always, like 
the hair, grow white with age. 

Every day is a little life, and our whole life is bat 
a day repeated 

Comsat vice in its first attacks, and you will come 
off conqueror. 


Have the courage to speak your own mind when it 
is necessary to do. so, and to hold your tongue — 
itis prudent that you should do so. 


SvERNE says :—" The grand error of life is, we look 
too far—we scale the heavens—we dig down to the 
centre of the earth for systems—and we forget our- 
selves. Truth lies before us; it is in the highway 
path, and the ploughman treads on it with clouted 
shoes.” 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A test for gilt articles, to wo oa them from 
those which are simply made of a gold-coloured 
bronze, will be found in chloride of copper. A sola- 
tion of this applied to gilt or gold articles produces 
no change, while a brown stain results from its con- 
tact with an alloy. 

A Way To use SMALL CoaL.—At Liége, in Bel- 
gium, the method of economizing small coal is as fol- 
lows: Half a load of clay is shot down in the street, 
and oze load of small coal beside it. Then commences 
the work of incorporating the two together with water, 
something in the way concrete is made. It is then 
made up into smal] lumps, of the shape of a kidney, 
by the hand, and put away to dry. When required 
for use the pieces are packed into the grate, leaving 
air-spaco between, and resting upon a fire-lighter 
formed of wood dipped in resin or other inflammable 
liquid. One small fire-lighter, “eight a penny,” is 





sufficient to ignite the mass; and, in the course of half 





an hour, the *~*s is well lighted, and gives out more 
heat than the erunary coals, Once placed in the grate, 
they should never be stirred on any consideration, and 
the fire will then last for fourteen hours. 

PRESERVATION OF Butrer.—One part of sugar, one 
part of nitre, and two parts of salt reduced to a very 
fine powder constitute a good mixture for the pre- 
servation of butter. Sixty grammes, or rather more 
than 2 oz. of this mixture, are sufficient for a kilo- 
gramme, or about 2} Ib. of fresh butter, which, thus 
prepared, remains very good a fortnight afterwards ; 
its taste is very soft and agreeable, and it will last for 
years. ‘I'here is aiso.another mode of preserving— 
viz., the butter is melted and purified with honey, 60 
grammes of which are used for each kilogramme, the 
two substances being mixed with care. An agreeable 
flavour is obtained, and it will remain good a long 
time. 

—_—_—_—_—_——— 


STATISTICS. 


Tae Poputation or New ZeALaAnp.—The last 
census gives the population of New Zealand, exclusive 
ef the military and their families, at 190,607. ‘hero 
are about 35,000 aboriginal natives, principally in the 
province of Auckland. The following was the Buropean 
population of the various provinces on the 38ist of 
December, 1865; Auckland, 49,605; Wellington, 
19,165 ; Nelson, 13,920; Canterbury, 48,618; Soutt- 
land, 7,046; Taranaki, 4,478; Hawke’s Bay, 4,302; 
Marlborough, 5,465; Otago, 46,599 The military 
and their families at that time in New Zealand num- 
bered 11,095; but several regiments have since been 
withdrawn. 

CaNnaDIAN RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS.— The 
Government return for the year 1865 shows that 
there were in that year 2,148 miles of railroad in 
Canada open for traffic. Their cost has been 
121,543,189 dols. The receipts for 1865 amounted 
to 10, 910,678 dols. The total working expenditure 
was 5,778,343 dols. Renewals cost 1,355,759 —. 
The Grand Trunk line, 1,377 miles in length, had 
thirty-eight deaths by accident in the year ; the Great 
Western, with 845 miles, fifteen ; the Northern, with 
97 miles, five. There are three telegraph companies 
at work in Canada, the Montreal, the Provincial, and 
an American company, the Vermont and Boston, 
which has 43 miles of telegraph line in Canada. The 
total length of the lines in 1865. was 4,978 miles ; the 
number of messages sent 479,331. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Trz.earth is about 5} times as heavy as if it were 
all made of water. 


Back tea of fine quality flourishes remarkably 
well on the coast of Georgia. 

A youne live female gorilla'iis coming home in the 
Zenobie frigate. 

Sir WitraM Brows, the physician, said there wer® 
two sorts of gout—freehold and copyhold ; the one 
hereditary, the other where a person took it up by 
intemperance. 

THE Queen of the Belgians has expressed her in- 
tention of visiting next year’s camp at Wimbledon. 
Her Majesty will bo at that time on a visit to Wind- 
sor. 


Tue Prussian soldiers are not to wear the helmet, 
but are to have a more convenient head covering ; 
thestraight collars and tight clothes will be abolished, 
and the uniforms generally will be widened, especially 
in the sleeves. 

CuemicaL Discovery.—M. Boussingault has found 
that the under surfaces of leaves decompose consider- 
ably more carbonic acid than the upper surfaces, ‘in 
some instances the amount being nearly four times as 
much. 

Tne. present which her Majesty sent to the new 
Cesarevna was very much admired. It is a large 
locket, containing her Majesty's portrait, set in dia- 
monds. The Prince and Princess of Wales also pre- 


sented some beautiful jewels of great value. 


Gotp Mixixc.—In 1861 there were 79,000 gold- 
miners at work in Victoria, and 85,000 in 1864. The 
approximate value of all mining plant upon the gold~ 
fields is £1,500,000 ; 888 steam-engines were em- 
ployed for gold- mining purposes, of which 441° were 
used in alluvial and 447 in quartz mining. 

Lorp BrovGuam, at the earnest desire of many 
friends, has consented to sit for his bust to Mr. 
Adams, of Rome. ‘This artist is engaged on the 
statue of Mr. Gladstone, for Liverpool. By the 
way, all eminent Englisumen are supposed to be 
“ Milors,” and the Italian papers accordingly speak 
of an interview which Lord Gladstone has had wit 
the Pope! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Noemenrtst.—About three millions. 

H. Cartyie.—See our reply to “J. H. EK.” 

P. W. B. (a labourer).—The marriage is legal] to all intents 
and purposes. 

Cuanrtes M., P. T. F. W., 0. S.—Letters from these corre- 
epondents have been duly received. 

L. J. L., twenty, tall, dark complexion, ladylike manners, 
and industrious. 

Crompiz.—Cantharides oil. See our reply to “An Anxious 
One,” and also our correspondence page in the last number. 

R. M.—We are abundantly supplied at present, therefore 
compelled to decline your offer. 

Perer.—There are 700 earthquakes recorded in history 
eince the year 285 B.c 

Samvet Warrwei_t—If marking ink be, as its makers pro- 
fess, indelible, it cannot be erased without injury to the 
paper. 

Lity, twenty-one, rather tall, brown hair, rosy cheeks, 
rather light complexion, good figure, very steady and re- 
spectable, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Stutstria.—All the back numbers of Taz Lonvon Reaper 
are in print, and may be obtained of our publisher, or 
through any bookseller or news-agent. 

A S.E.M. Srupenr.—1. See our reply to “ Moss Rose.” We 
can give you no better recipe. 2. The music you name, by 
Bossiui, is a sacréd piece. 

Mary.—Ginger sponge cake is made by using one cup of 
molasses, one of butter, two of sugar, four eggs, three cups 
of flour, one of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Vioret, nineteen, rather dark, with brown hair, petite, 
thoroughly domesticated, and highly respectable, being 
the daughter of a professional man, and has an expectancy, 

Howarp.—To make a good gargle for a relaxed sore- 
throat take 5 oz. of cayenne pepper, 2 oz. of infusion of 
roses, 1 oz. of syrup of roses; mix all together. 

Epwanp, eighteen, tall, dark brown hair, dark whiskers, 
blue eyes, and generally considered good looking. Re- 
spondent must be between seventeen and twenty, about 
5 ft. 6 in. in height, good looking, and of amiable disposition. 

J. H. K.—The “ Civil Service Guide,” which you may pro- 
cure from any bookseller for Is. 6d., will supply you with the 
information you seek. (Handwriting very good and busi- 
ness-like.) 

R. Reev.—Why not apply to a bird-stuffer? The cost 
would be but small, while if you make the attempt yourself 
you will in all probability waste your time and money, and 
spoil your bird. 

Rosa, medium height, dark hair and eyes, considered 
handsome, highiy accomplished, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be between nineteen and twenty-one; none 
but thorough gentlemen need apply. 

Attsoy.—A subtraction of 23 deg. from the annual tempe- 
rature of London would give us the climate of North Green- 
land, while an addition of 23 deg. would give us the climate 
of Bombay. 

A Youre Geyriemay, twenty, a professional, with an in- 
come of 200/.,and moderate expectations. Respondent must 
be under twenty, with light hair, blue eyes, rather tall, lady- 
like, and a little money. 

Mape.ixe.—<A good blue for clothes may be made with 
1 oz. of Prussian biue, powdered, and put into a bottle with 
1 quart of rain water, and } oz. of oxalic acid; a teaspoon- 
ful is sufficient for a large washing. 

Ricaarp.—Permanganate of potash, in solution, spread 
upon pear or cherry wood for a few minutes; leaves a per- 
ranent dark brown colour, which, after washing, drying, 
and oiling, assumes a reddish tint. 

Exiza.—The process of washing swiss muslin and lawn is 
to take two quarts of wheat bran, boil it half an hour in soft 
water, strain, and pour it into the water the material is to 
be washed in, rinse once, and use no starch; this method 
will make them look like new. 

Waxter.—To encourage sulkiness is bad ; better give vent 
to indignation than brood upon it; it is bad for both heart 
and soul, Inward wrath is as dangerous to the moral 
health as suppressed disease to the body; conquer it by re- 
flecting on the goodness and serenity of Christian men. 

Oxtver.—The earliest mode of writing was on bricks, 
tiles, oyster-shells, stone, ivory, barks, and leaves of trees; 
and from the latter the term “leaves of a book ” is pro- 
bably derived. Copper and brass plates were very early in 
use; and a bill of feoffment on copper was some years 
sitice discoveredin India, bearing date 100 years s.c. Leather 

was also used as well as wooden tablets. Then the papyrus 
came into vogue, and about the eighth century the papyrus 
was superseded by parchment. Paper, however, is of great 
antiquity, especially amongst the Chinese; but the first 
paper-mill in England was built in 1583 by a German, at 
Dartford, in Kent. Nevertheless, it was near'y a century 














and a half, namely, 1713, before Thomas Watkins,'a sta- 
tioner, brought papermaking to anything like perfection. 
The first approach to a pen was the stylus, a kind of iron 
bodkin, but the Romans forbade its use on account of its 
frequent and even fatal use in quarrels, and then it was 
made of bone. Subsequently reeds pointed and split like 
pens as in the present day were used, and whatever may be 
said of our pens and paper on the score of convenicnce, it 
is clear from early records that the inks of the ancients were 
greatly superior to our own, 

Lizzte, dark hair and eyes, very good looking, and would 
make « loving wife. Respondent must have black hair, 
brown eyes, and be very pretty. 

One or tue Sovxs or Votcan.—l. “Stanley Lockwood,” 
commenced in No. 154 of Taz Loxton Reaver, and was con- 
cluded in No. 168. Itis-not publishedinbookform., 2. You 
can obtain the numbers containing the tale on application to 
our publisher. (Handwriting very good, but a little too 
formal.) 

C. C.—A letter addressed to H.R.H. the Princess Mary 
Adelaide (of Cambridge), London, would assuredly reach 
the royal lady. Her Royal Highness, we believe, is not 
styled Princess Teck, retaining her own superior rank as a 
princess of the blood royal of England. 

W. A. H.—A depilatory that will remove superfiuous hair 
from the neck and arms will also remove it from the fore- 
head, Our advice is, however, let nature have her own way, 
otherwise you will disfigure yourself, the probability being 
that, on its removal from your forehead, you will find it re- 
placed by an ugly stubble. 

Marrua.—1. The art of knitting stockings with needles was 
introduced into England from Spain in 1561, Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the same year. was the first to use silk stockings; 
before that time princes wore cloth hose. 2. Starching was 
first taught by Mrs. Dingheim, a Flemish lady, in the year 
1564. She charged 4/. for teacking the art. 


GENIUS, 


Far out at sea the wave was high, 
While veered the wind and flapped the sail ; 
We saw & snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at. sea! 


The little creature, which had lost 
Its mate, of danger little knew, 
Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o’er the waters blue, 
Far out at sea! 


Away it danced with shimmering glee, 
Now dim, distinct, now seen, now gone: 
Night comes, with wind and rain, but he 
No more shall dance before the morn, 
Far out at sea! 


He dies unlike his mates, I ween, 
Perhaps not sooner or more crossed; 
but he has known, and felt, and seen 
A wider, larger hope, thougt lost 
Far out at sea! by 


B. T. P. S.—Straw bonnets may be cleaned by washing 
with soap and water, rinsed in clean water (first removing 
the wires), and dried in the air; they must then be washed 
over with white of egg, well beaten. To bleach them you 
need only place them in a box with a saucer filled with burn- 
ing sulphur, and cover up, so that the fumes may act upon 
them, 

A. Browy.—Notwithstanding your husband deserted you 
80 many years since, and that, too, only three months after 
your marriage to him, you certainly cannot legally marry 
another man without proof of your husband's death. Your 
case is a sad one, but why not at once consult a solicitor, who 
may put you in the way of obtaining a divorce ? 

An Anxious Oxe.—Cantharides oil would in all probability 
suit your purpose, its effect being to encourage the growth 
and prevent the falling off of the hair. In your case, how- 
ever, an application to a medical man, who would give you 
a mixture, would be the better plan. We cannot recommend 
the specific you mention. (Handwriting neat and ladylike.) 

Mixerva.—The halls of learning are not always the 
temples of wisdom ; sending a boy to school will not neces- 
sarily make him wise. Many learned men have been wicked 
and weak, and many illiterate men have been good and 
wise. The possession of vast and varied information does not 
necessarily make a man wiser than the uncultivated peasant, 
nor than— 

The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind. 
Yet learning must not be depreciated, for though to some 
education has proved a curse, to many others it bas been a 
blessing. There is truth in the old lines— 

Learning is better than house or lands; 

For when house and Jands are gone and spent 

Then learning is most excellent. 


A Torter.—We should not be discontented with our lot; 
the sentence of toil and the promise of glory issued from the 
same throne ; even our troubles may help to form the ma- 
terials for enjoyment. The obstacles to knowledge, the 
struggles of the heart, all tend to increase the strength of the 
mind. Itis but sowing in our nature now seed that shall 
flourish in immortality. 

P. E. G., twenty-one, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, fair, not bad 
looking, and with an income suflicient, with care, to keep a 
comfortable home, besides being in a good situation, would 
be happy to correspond with a lady not older than himself, 
who has a loving heart to dispose of; would like ber to be 
well educated, and fond of music. 

O.tver Biraxe.—The most celebrated warlike women 
among the ancients, apart from the fabled Amazons, were 
the Helvetian ladies. Cesar, in his Commentaries on the 
Gallic War, praises highly their military achievements. In 
more than one instance the legions of Rome have turned 
their backs to the fair ones of Switzerland. One instance 
may be cited to prove that women are ascapable of high and 
heroic feelings as men—that of the Lacedemonian mother, 
who, when giving her son his shield, enjoined him to re- 
turn with it, or upon it. During the Crusades women often 
performed the most romantic and chivalrous deeds, dying 
cheerfully by the side of their lovers or husbands. There 
have also been instances of gentle-hearted women defend- 








ing fortifications, leading armies, and gaining victories; 
there was Joan of Arc (the “ Maid of Orleans "’), Joam of Mont- 
fort, and Margaret of Anjou. 

Asx1p, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, light brown hair, and con- 
sidered by her friends good looking. Respondent must have 
dark hair and eyes; @ soldier or sailor prefe 

Lorrtr, thirty-five, good looking, a daughter of the Eme- 
rald Isle, @ governess, of pure tastes and affectionate dis- 
position, anxiously wishes to have a home of her own. To 
a gentleman keeping a school she would be found a suitable 
partner, as she could superintend the domestic arrange- 
ments. She is a Protestant. 

Rosa and Bessy. “ Rosa,” nineteen, medium height, dark, 
brown hair and eyes, very domesticated, and fond of home; 
would like a foreigner, or one about to travel ; she would like 
him very dark, well educated, about thirty, and in a position 
to keep a wifecomfortably. * Bessy,” seventeen, dark hair 
and eyes, fond of music and company, and would make a 
loving wife. The object of her choice must have bright blue 
eyes, nut brown curly hair, and bein a good position; age 
not to exceed twenty. 

Moss Rosz.—1. Griffith and Farran, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, publish an excellent series of copy-books. You had 
far better, however, place yourself under the tuition of a 
good master,, 2. To strengthen the voice use the yolk of an 
egg beaten up in a little brandy. The great singers take 
oysters and stout. 3. To disperse freckles take one ounce 
of lemon juice, a quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, 
and half a drachm sugar; mix, and let them stand 
for a few days in a glass bottle; the liquor will then be ft 
for use, and should be applied to the hands and face occa- 
sionally. 4. Why not purchase a sheet of each coloured 
paper and judge of the effect for yourself? For our own part, 
we prefer simple black and white. 

M. J. K.—1. For blotches on the face use camphor spirit, 
or diluted Eau de Cologne water, dabbed on the spot after 
washing, twice or thrice a day. For severely chapped 
hands or face, the oxide of zinc ointment or camphor cerate 
is well suited. These applications should be gently but 
briskly rubbed into the part with the finger or the palm of 
the hand, so as to reach the bottom of the cracks, and then 
be wiped off with a dry towel, in order to leave no trace of 
grease on the skin. This process should be repeated at bed- 
time before the fire and after each washing, and the rubbing 
should be continued, provided it does not cause bleeding, 
until the chapped skin is quite warm. 2. Tell your friend 
that an application to the judge of a county court would be 
useless; far better respectfully apply te her late mistress, 
who could not refuse. 


Coxmocntcations RECEIVED: —= 

Epuunp K. R. is responded to by—“ Kitty Ross,” twenty, 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, fair complexion, gray eyes, 
and golden hair. 

Common Sense by—‘ Mand,” eighteen, considered very 
pretty, dark hair, blue eyes, very fond of home, and accom- 

lished, and sure she would make “Common Sense” a nice 
ttle wife. 

Teppy by—“Alice H.," who thinks she would make 
“ Teddy "a good wife. 

Jaxet by—“F. W.,” nineteen, tall, and good looking. 

J.C. D. by—“‘ Annie Miller,” tall, with dark brown hair 
and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of home. 

M. D.C. (@ widow) by—* T. R. Y.,” thirty-five, medium 
height, good looking, light complexion, beard and moustache, 
and has a good business. . 

Maccir by—“ H, N. K.,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
dark hair and whiskers, good looking, and with an income 
of 1502. a year from property in his own right. 

Aces by—“ J. J. C.,” twenty-eight, 5 ft 9 in. in height, 
light brown hair, blue eyes, good looking, in a Government 
situation, producing him an income of 180/. a year, and 
shortly leaving for a foreign station; money no object. 

by—" John C.,” twenty-seven, good tempered, very 
fond of home, no fortune hunter, but wants a kind and loy- 
ba Be a hard-working man, and a singer at a church. 

ELLY and Rose by—* Ricardo,” who gives no farther ac- 
count of himself. 

Dorr by—*“ Highlander,” twenty-eight, 5 ft. 7 in., dark 
hair, hazel eyes, a Government clerk, fair salary and educa- 
tion, a moderate smoker, and loves fun and hard work. 

F. W., Jon., by—" Juliu,” twenty, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, black 
hair, dark eyes, very industrious, understands all kind of 
work, and is fond of home—*“ J. E. W.,” nineteen, middling 
height, fair, and an only child; and—“ Ada,” nineteen, of 
medium height, fair complexion, with laughing eyes, a pretty 
figure, and a loving disposition. 

. M. by" L. S.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, fair, 
rather nice looking, highly respectable, and an orphan— 
“ Anne, of Birmingham,” 5 ft.4 in. in height, light-com- 
plexion, and brown hair; and—* Louise,” tall, good looking, 
affectionate, and a builder's daughter. 

Mary and Jane by—“A. D.” and “G. P.,” two tall re- 
— working men, and desirous of entering into married 

8. 





Pramre Liry by“Jolly Jack,” nineteen, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, dark, black hair, a kind and loving heart, and will 
retire from the Navy in seven months, with a little income 
—‘“k. G. P.,” twenty, 5 ft 10 in. in height, dark complexion, 
and dark hair and eyes—“E. B. S.,” twenty, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, in a good busiuess, and very 
fond of home; and—* Alfred,” tall, dark, not very ugly, 
with an income of about 1501. per annum, found of home, and 
domesticated. 

. Lorriz by="R P. F.,” 5 ft. 6 in. in height, fair, and curly 
air. 
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